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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BK DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Godthe. 
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HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 


On THURSDAY, March 16th, 


THE BENEFIT OF MR. W. HARRISON 


When will be performed (only time this season), 


MARITANA, 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Burrington, Miss Hiles; Messrs. Weiss (by permission 
of the Opera Company, limited), Renwick, Rouse, and W. Harrison. 
Conductor, Mr. W. C. Levey. 


To be followed by a Selection from the 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Mr. Phelps, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Vezin (late Mrs, Charles Young), who have kindly 
consented to appear, by permission of Messrs. Falconer and Chatterton, 
and Mr. W. Harrison, 
Commence at 8. Box Office, five doors from Pall Mall, open daily from 11 till 5. 


















RIGHTON.—Moys. E. DE PARIS’S Third Quartet 
Concert on Tuesday, March'14th. Piano—M. Ed. de Paris; Violin—Herr 
Pollitzer; Vocalists—Miss Stabbach and Mr. Montgomery. Programme—Beet- 
hoven’s Piano Quartett; Haydn’s Quartett in D minor, No. 76; Variations from 
Beethoven's Kreutzer Sonata; and Mendelssohn's Piano Trio in C minor. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
(OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED.) 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


It is respectfully announced that the season will positively terminate on Saturday 
next, March 18th. 


On MONDAY next, March 13, and during the week, 


THE MOCK DOCTOR 


After which 


CINDERELLA, 


Concluding with the magnificent Transformation Scene. 








Commence at Half-past Seven. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


HE NOBILITY, GENTRY, SUBSCRIBERS, and the 


PUBLIC are most respectfully informed that the Opera Season of 1865 will 
on TUESDAY, MARCH 28th. The prospectus of the season's arrange- 








EW PHILARMONIC CONCERTS, Director, Prof. 
WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 14th season. Dates of Concerts: Wednesday evenings, 
April 5th, 26th; May 10th, 24th; June 14th. Dates of public rehearsals :—Saturday 
afternoons, April 1st, 22d; May 6th, 20th; June 10th. Subscription for seascn 
tickets :—£2 2s, for sofa stalls, or first row balcony ; £1 11s. 6d. second row balcony. 
The following artistes have been engaged at these concerts, many of whom, with 
others who may arrive in London, will appear during the season :—Vocalists, Miles. 
Titiens, Carlotta Patti, Lemmens Sherrington, Louisa Pyne, Lagrua, Parepa, 
Fioretti, Alboni, Trebelli, M.M. Giuglini, Wachtel, Naudin, Tamberlik, Belletti, 
Ronconi, Graziana, Santley, Renwick, Ciampi. Pianistes, Arabella Goddard, 
Schumann, Pleyel, Clauss, Molique, John Barnett, Rubinstein, Hallé, Jaell, Lubeck. 
Violinists, Joachim, Sivori, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Lauterbach. For season 
tickets apply to Graeff Nicholls, Esq., 33, Argyll-street, W.; to tbe music sellers; 
or to Austin’s office, St. James’s-hall. 





R. J. J. GASKIN’S CLASSES.—The Ladies and 
Gentlemen of Mr. GASKIN’S ADVANCED SINGING CLASSES are 
how practising Sacred Selections from Mozart and Haydn's Masses. 
The following new Songs are included in the Programme for practice during the 
present month, viz. :— 
“The Echo Song"—Jules Benedict. 
“ La Costanza"—The Hon, Mrs. Greville. 
“ Peacefully Slumber”"—Randegger. 
“A Mother's Smile”—Louis Diehl. 
“T sat with one I love last night"—Guernsey. 


A GENERAL CHORAL PRACTICE each Thursday at Two o'clock, and every 
Tuesday evening at Eight. 


*,* Morhing and Evening Elementary Classes are now being formed. Academy 
and Class Rooms, 40, GREAT BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 





[THE TRICHRD PIANETTE. A perfect instrument 


in every respect. Warranted. Price 25 guineas. London, Robert Cocks and 
Co., New Burlington Street, Regent Street. 


(FRATIS and’ POSTAGE.—Fifth enlarged edition of 
. ROBERT COCKS and CO.’S THEMATIC CATALOGUE of new VOCAL 
— giving the words and first bars of each song. London, New Burlington 


! YE TEARS, 0! YE TEARS.—This Ballad will be 
sung by Mad L Sherrington at the Crystal Palace on the 18th 


. ,Vords by Dr. MACKAY; music by FRANZ ABT, composer of the ‘* Cuckoo 
ong," ‘* Good Morning,” * Kathleen Aroon,” &c. Each 2s. 6d., free for 16 stamps 





ments will be published in a few days. 
BRITISH MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 


MADRIGAL PRIZE COMPETITION. 








Ts British Madrigal Society invite competition for three 
prizes which they offer for Madrigals to be written in four, five, six or more 
parts to English words. The prizes are of the following value, and will be thus 
awarded :— 

To the writer of the best Madrigal ° ° ° . . . . £25 

To the writer of the second best Madrigal . e . ° e 215 

To the writer of the third best Madrigal . ° ° ° . e £10 


Competitors are requested to attend to the following regulations :— 

MSS. are to be sent by book post (postage paid) to the president of the society, 
Alfred Bleeck, Esq., 9, Redcliff-parade, Bristol, on or befvre the Ist day of Sep- 
tember, 1865. After this date no MS. will be received. On the first page of the MS. 
are to be written the words “ Madrigal Prize Competition,” and a motto, but no 
name. By the same post the competitor is to forward a letter, containing a sealed 
envelope, in which is to be enclosed his name and address, and on the outside of 
which is to be written the motto inscribed by him on his manuscript music. The 
envelopes of only the successful competitors will be opened. Unsuccessful com- 
petitors can have back their MSS. on forwarding to the President the amount of 
postage and the address to which they desire the MSS. shall be sent. 

The composers of the madrigals to which the prizes shall be awarded will retain 
the copyright of their respective compositions, but they shall not be at liberty to 
publish the same until at least six months after the date of the award, except with 
the consent of the Bristol Madrigal Society A. E. Nasu, Hon. Sec. 

30 Broad Street, Bristol, March, 1865. 


ALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE PER- 
FORMANCES, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Saturday Mornings 
May 6th, May 27th, June 17th. 





3, Osnaburgh Terrace, N.W. 





ONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT COLOGNE, under 

the direction of Mr. Ferpinann Hitter. Beginning of the new term, 24th 

April. For further information apply to the Secretary of the Couservatory 
(Trautgasse 39), Cologne. 


TO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
O MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c.— Works 


Engraved and Printed, in the best style, at very moderate prices, by 








each, London, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Streets 








F. BOWCHER, 3 Little Marlborough Street. 
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R. EMILE BERGER will play his popular pianoforte 

solos, “ WAVERLEY,” “ SILVER RIPPLES,” and * DISTANT MUSIC,” 

at Hawick, Monday, March 13, Galashiels, 14, Selkirk, 15, Kelso, 16, and Peebles, 

March 17. Communications to be addressed to care of Messrs. Duwoan Davison & 
Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street. 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing “Unper THE 
Trystinc Tres,” composed expressly for him by J. MALLANDAINE, at 
Hamilton, Wednesday evening, March 15. 


RS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS has the honor 


to announce that her classes for the practice of vocal concerted music (ladies 
only), will commence after Easter.—50, Bedford Square. 


JISS ROSE HERSEK will sing “Tue Kyicnr anv 
Tig Matpen,” composed expressly for her,by Emile Berger, at Faversham, 
March 15th. 


‘os 

ADLLE. GEORGI anp MADLLE. CONSTANCE 

GEORGI, having fulfilled their engagements at Barcelona and Madrid, will 

arrive in London March 20th. All communications are requested to be addressed to 

care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent 
Street, W. 


| ye TITIENS will Sing Signor Ranpracer’s ad- 


mired Cradle Song * Peacefully Slumber,” throughout her Provincial Tour. 




















ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 
M: LEVY, the renowned Cornet Player, will perform 


nightly, the above Popular Romance, on Distin’s New Improved Cornet, at 
the Argyll Rooms, and on his forthcoming tour throughout the United Kingdom. 


| gwen WILLIE PAPE, who had the distinguished 
j honor of a command from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has returned to 
Address, 9, Soho Square. 





Town. 

es. ALICE MANGOLD begs to announce her 
Removal to No. 1, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 

\ ADEMOISELLE LIEBHART.—All letters 

_ respecting ENGAGEMENTS, in London or the Provinces, for Mdlle. 


Liebhart, to be addressed to Mr. H. Jarrett, 244, Regent Street, or to Madlle. 
Liebhart’s residence, 8, Marlborough Hill, St, John’s Wood. 


N ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “Tur 


Sona or Mar,” composed by W. Vincent Wallace, at Windsor, March 21st. 
i TR. FRANK ELMORE will Sing “Txov art so 
NEAR AND YET SO FAR,” Composed by A. ReicHarpt, at the Beaumont Insti- 
tution, March 13, and at Edinburgh, March 18, 
ISS PALMER LISLE will Sing Ranpgccrr’s ad- 
mired Cradle Song “ PeaceFuLLy SLumBER,” at Mr. Dyson's Concert, Wind- 
sor, March 23, 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF will sing “ Benzatn raz 
Buve Sxr” (a song of Venice). By Signor Rawpeccer, at Torquay, THIS 
AY, March 11th; and Bristol, 13th. 


\ ISS ELEONORA WILKINSON will sing Signor 


Ranveccer's admired Cradle Song, ‘* PEACEEULLY Sumer,” at Torquay, 
THIS DAY, March 11th. 


R. WILBYE COOPER begs to announce his return 


to Town. Engagements for Oratorios and Concerts to be addressed, 68, 
Richmond Road, Westbourne Grove. W. 


M® SYDNEY SMITH begs to announce that he has 


returned from Paris.—30, Upper Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 








ISS MADELINE SCHILLER begs to inform her 


friends and pupils that she has removed to 20a, Princes Square, Hyde Park, W. 





























R. ALBERTO LAURENCE will sing Signor Randeg- 


ger's new song, “‘ Beneath the blue transparent sky,” (a song of Venice) at the 
City Hall, Glasgow, Saturday evening, March 28th. — . , 


“AT MORNING'S BREAK” 
(MORGEN FENSTERLN) 
DLLE. LIEBHART’S Admired Song, sung by the 


Popular Austrian Vocalist, is published, price 3s., by Duxcamw Davisom & 
244, Regent Street, W. on - ee aie: 


W. GANZ, “La Voglia,” 
MAZURKA DE CONCERT. 
dtp ELEGANT MAZURKA, by the composer of the 
popular “Qui Vive" Galop, is published, price 4s., by 
Doncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 











Chappell’s Alusical Magazine 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


In SHILLING NUMBERS. Post Free, 1s. 2d.; or Three for 3s, 4d. 


No. 
50 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Sixth Selection.) 
49 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fifth Selection.) 
48 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fourth Selection.) 
47 Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 
46 Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 
45 Hymns for the Christian Seasons, for domestic use. 
44 One Hundred Welsh and English Melodies for the Pianoforte 
43 One Hundred Scotch Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte, 
42 One Hundred Irish Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
41 Fifty Operatic Airs, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
40 Valses by D'Albert and other eminent Composers. 
39 Christy Minstrel Song Book. (Third Selection.) 
38 A Fashionable Dance Book, for the Pianoforte. 
37 Country Dances, Reels, Jigs, &c., for the Pianoforte. 
36 Christy and Buckley Minstrel Airs, for Pianoforte. 
35 Christy and Buckley Minstrels’ Songs. (Second series.) 
34 A Christmas Album of Dance Music. 
33 The Juvenile Vocal Album. 
32 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 6). 
31 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No.5). 
30 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No.4). 
29 Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. R. Arkwright, &c. 
28 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Halle (No. 3). 
27 Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by Charles D' Albert, &c. 
26 Thirty Galops, Mazurkas, &c., by D’Albert, &c. 
25 Sims Reeves’ most Popular Songs. 
24 Thirteen Popular Songs, by Barker, Linley, &c. 
23 Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
22 Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melodies. 
21 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and Goria. 
20 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (Ne 2). 
19 Favourite Airs from the Messiah, for the Pianoforte. 
18 Twelve Songs by Verdi and Flotow. 
17 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 
16 Twelve Sacred Duets, for Soprano and Contralto Voices, 
15 Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melodies. 
14 Ten Songs, by Schubert, English and German Words. 
13 Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
12 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 1). 
11 Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. 
10 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 
9 Fifty Valses, by C. D’Albert, Strauss, &c. 
8 Forty Polkas, by Charles D'Albert, Jullien, Keenig, &c. 
7 Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &c., complete. 
6 Twelve Songs, by Handel. 
5 Twelve Sacred Songs, by Popular Composers. 
4 Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. 
3 Ten Songs, by Wallace. 
2 Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
1 Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 


N.B. All the Songs have a Pianoforte Accompaniment, 





CHAPPELL’S 


Cheap Works for Various Instruments 


Price 1s. 6d. each, post free. 


Chappell’s Popular Violin Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Flute Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Cornet Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular English Concertina Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular German Concertina Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Clarionet Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Harmonium Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Singing Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Violoncello Tutor. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs from “ Faust,” tor Violin, Flute, Cornet, or English 
Concertina. 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D'Albert's,) First and Second Series for Violin 
Flute, or Cornet. 

Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs, for Violin, Flute, Cornet, or English Concertina. 

Chappell's 100 Popular Songs, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Chappell's 100 Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c., for Violin. 

Chappell’s 100 Irish and Scotch Airs, ditto, Flute, Cornet, or Concertina. 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies, ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Chappell's Ten Popular Quadrilles, by D'Albert, for Dancing, for English Concertina 

Chappell’s Ten Popular Sets of Waltzes, for Dancing for ditto. 

Chappell’s Ten Popular Polkas, by D'Albert, for Dancing for ditto. 

Chappell's 100 Dances (principally D'Albert’s,) for ditto. 

Chappell’s 100 Operatic Melodies, Songs, Dances, é&c., for German Concertinas. 

Chappell’s 100 Popular Airs, Songs, Dances, é&c., for ditto. 

Chappell’s Popular Songs, with accompaniment. In 2 books, for ditto. 

Chappell's 50 Sacred Melodies, 1st and 2nd Sets, for Harmonium. 

Chappell's 50 Secular Melodies, for ditto. 


Loxpox: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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BEETHOVEN AND THE VARIOUS EDITIONS 
OF HIS WORKS. 
Beethoven's Works in the Edition published by Brerrxorr & Hapren. 
By OTTO JAHN.* 


(Continued from Page 110.) 


As contributing to the completeness of the edition we may, to a 
certain degree, consider also the fact that everything appears in 
its complete form, that is to say, all part-compositions are 
published in score, a form which exhibits the whole work as the 
composer bore it in his mind and wrote it down. It likewise 
enables the musician, when reading it, to reproduce the work 
vividly in his mind, and, when studying or performing, to have 
the work clearly present to his view. Many works, even long 
ones, such as the ballet of Prometheus, appear in this edition for 
the first time in this form ; the scores of others have been, it is 
true, printed, but have become rare. Their form, too, and the 
style in which they are got up vary exceedingly. It is a praise- 
worthy feature of the new edition that they will all be given 
complete, and in the same form. The publication of the parts 
will proceed hand in hand with that of the score, so that by the 
latter, the execution, and by the former, the study of the various 
works will be facilitated. 

But the most important improvement consists, probably, in the 
fact that the publishers of this edition vouch for the authenticity of 
its contents as resulting from, and established by, a critical 
revision of each separate piece, aided by every accessible means. 
As{is usual in the case of much-read and largely circulated 
authors, what we wanted, above all things, was the utmost care 
in establishing a pure and trustworthy text. But this required 
great preparations, and, merely for the collection of the vast and 
scattered materials, even supposing the enterprise favored by 
fortune and patronage, vast attention and sagacity, zealousness 
and perseverance. Even these could achieve important results 
only when combined with practical experience and devotion to 
the task. In fact, what had to be done was nothing less than to 
collect and consult, in as perfect a state as possible, for the 
revision of the text of the various compositions :— 

Beethoven’s own Manuscript ; 

Copies made under his supervision and correction ; 

Parts used at the performances under his direction ; and 

Editions prepared by himself for the press. 

That the editors could not often succeed in combining all these 
means for their guidance is a truth requiring no comment; but 
that, despite of every difficulty, only a few isolated works have 
been exceptionally printed, without the possibility of referring to 
at least one of the above bases for criticism is a highly gratifying 
result, due to zealous exertion on the one hand, and a readiness to 
oblige on the other. ‘The directors of public collections—those 
charged with the custody of the Archives of the Friends of Music 
in Vienna having especially distinguished themselves by their 
liberality—and private individuals possessing manuscripts or first 
impressions—no other of whom can, by the way, be compared 
with A. Artaria of Vienna, for the number and importance of 
manuscripts in Beethoven’s own hand—willingly granted the use 
of their treasures. Furthermore, there has been no lack in the 
supply of information and references of all kinds; nay, there are 
gentlemen who made it their favorite occupation to hunt up 
materials for the new edition and prepare them for use. Herr G. 
Nottebohm of Vienna, in particular, undertook, with indefatigable 
teal, continuous researches, which have brought forth a rich and 
gratifying harvest; being master of his subject, he considerably 
increased, by his trustworthy information, the critical resources at 
the disposal of the editors. “All the preparations of this description, 
not exactly usual in the case of musical publications, have, despite 
the time, trouble, and expense they demanded, been undertaken 
and promoted by the publishers in a manner affordin g evidence how 

igh a notion they entertained of their task, and how well they 
understood its nature and importance. 

To turn to proper account, however, the critical materials, 
critical editors were required. ‘The question was to find men who, 
to a thorough musical a 
down to the minutest details, with Beethoven, such an acquaint- 


* Translated, by J. V. BripGEmay, from the original in Die Grenzboten, 








ucation and an intimate acquaintance, even: 





ance with him as we may presume all sterling musicians to 
now-a-days, united generally asthetical feeling, tact and instinct 
for what is right, conscientiousness in observing, and fixing tradi- 
tion, scientific interest in the methodical solution of each separate 
part of their task, and, in a word, those essential qualities on which 
the successful exercise of criticism is dependent. Such men have 
been found. The grand instrumental and vocal compositions have 
been undertaken by Dr. Rietz, the Capellmeister, who, by his 
t in the publications of the Bach and Handel Societies, and 
y his editions of Haydn's Symphonies and Mozart's Concert-Airs, 
has already proved his vocation as an editor and shown that we 
have lost in him a philologist, which would be much to be deplored, 
had he not been a musician. The editorship of the Chamber- 
Music has been undertaken by Herr David, the Concertmeister, 
and that of the Pianoforte Works, by Herr Reinecke, the Capell- 
meister, while the Songs have been divided among Herr Richter, 
Musikdirector, Selm Bagge, and Franz Espagne, all musicians 
known as not merely musicians, but, in any particular case, should 
the nature of their task and the authorities at their disposal absolutely 
require it, well prepared, also, for philological criticism. 


lil. 


Whoever connects with the expression “ philological criticism” 
a dark notion of dusty parchments, and old impressions; of a 
drear expanse of useless readings, of unedifying splitting of words 
and carping about syllables; whoever considers it the duty of 
philological criticism to draw a hedge of thorns around the works 
of poetry and art, rendering the access to them more difficult than 
it otherwise would be, and interfering with the enjoyment of them 
—such an individual will not feel exactly comfortable at the pro- 
spect that this sort of criticism is now going to be applied even to 

eethoven. Many a person, entertaining more moderate views, 
will feel doubts as to what there is important for criticism to per- 
form in connection with the works of a composer who lived down 
into the present generation and published his works himself, and 
likewise, .as to what use a vast apparatus of manuscripts and 
printed editions can be. We may here remind these persons of the 
case, so near us, of Schiller and Goethe. It was not till recently 
that philological exactness and method could begin to busy them- 
selves somewhat with the works of our great poets, and even up to 
the present time—thanks to the want of conscientiousness on the 
part of those whom honor and duty should urge to bestow every 
care upon a proper restoration of the text—they have not done so 
to the extent requisite to achieve effectual results. Already, how- 
ever, has it been demonstrated that copyists, compositors and 
readers for the press have gained a far more extensive and deeper 
influence upon the form of the texts in general use than people would 
be inclined to think ; that not only have typrographical errors dis- 
torting the sense, and the omission of verses through negligence, be- 
come stereotyped, but that arbitrary alterations, under the deceptive 
semblance of pretended emendations, have set aside the original 
text. Everyone possessing a somewhat clearer idea than usual 
of the instances of want of sense and of the absurdities which even 
educated readers will pass; of how irksome for the careful reader, 
when he stumbles on something which strikes him as peculiar, is 
the uncertainty whether he has to do with a real difficulty, or with 
a typographical error; of how often he is compelled to indulge 
himself in conjectural criticism—for every emendation of a typo- 
graphical error is a philological conjecture—of how terrible is his 
disappointment, when well-known passages, which have perhaps 
become favorite ones, are proved to be spurious and not emanating, 
in the shape they bear, from the poet — whoever has an 
idea of and reflects on such cases, will agree in thinking it a 
noble task for philological criticism to give us trustworthy texts of 
our great German writers, an undertaking which, if successfully 
carried out, will not remain without the approbation of even 
unphilological readers. ‘The case is not different with musicians. 
How many a player and listener is embarassed whether he has to 
see an Oulibischeffian chimera in a chord, a passage, or a note, or 
to correct an error of the press; how disagreeable it is to be in- 
formed that an especially favorite beauty is founded upon a fault 
of the engraver, and that what we look upon as an indisputable im- 
provement of some insupportable instance of harshness is nothing 
more than a piece of over-correction. ‘That such cases are of daily 
occurrence is a well-known fact; that, moreover, the various 
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editions of Beethoven’s works contain much more than was 
supposed calculated to reduce the public to doubt and despair is a 
fact that has been demonstrated by careful examination. Our 
thanks are, therefore, certainly due to the labors of those who 
undertake to restore in its primitive purity what the composer 
wrote, and to hand it down to us in a trustworthy form—and such 
are precisely the labors of philological criticism. 


( To be continued.) 


QO—--—— 


MUSIC AT VIENNA. 
To the Editor of the Musica. Wor.p. 


My Dear Sir,—I can’t give you great news about the musical 
doings in Vienna, but just some few things in the way of concerts 
and ‘“débuts.” In the Opéra, Mdlle. Bettelheim sang a second 
time Fides in the Propéhte with a little more assurance, and the 
same fault, of course, which not being occasional fault could not be 
expected to be changed. The press, as I said before, is rather 
severe, and, what I don’t particularly see the justice of, in a way 
rather inexorable, that is to say, not encouraging, and pointing 
out where the fault lies, and what is to be done but hard. Simply 
saying ‘‘this is bad” proves nothing and teaches nobody. ‘This 
does not prevent the young lady from asking 13,000 florins for 
the next contract of three years (each year), and a cousin of hers, 
a very pretty girl with the most modest means, 10,000 a year. 
Madame Dustmann, who is by far a better concert singer than a 
dramatic artist asks no less than 18,000, and of all the great 
singers that Vienna lost for England, Titiens, Lucca, Czillag, &c., only 
one thing remains, that is, the pretensions of those who are not so 
great artists, but who wish to be paid the same amount of money. 
And the poor Viennese opera is in a state! I wrote to you about 
Wachtel in the Prophet; he insisted on singing a second time, 
and the second time as bad as the first, which is saying a great 
deal. The Tannhaiiser, which was given day before yesterday, 
procured the manager an opportunity to show off his other great 
tenor, a Mr. Ferenczy. If Wachtel was hissed as an opposition to 
undeserved applause, Ferenczy was hissed tremendously, but with- 
out opposition. The orchestra taking the chord of F, he sings in 
G and does not care a bit about the little difference between him 
and conductor, and the worst of it is that in the Tannhaiiser you 
can’t always say whether what is wrong is not right, for the people 
are not accustomed to hearing Wagner's music in tune. Whenever 
I hear his music I remember the old saying in the beginning of the 
century when very light trousers were the fashion : ‘‘ Si j’entre je ne 
les prends pas.” You may depend on itif, in Wagner's operas, it is 
right it is wrong. The ‘début” of Mdlle. Stehle, who was 
extremely well recommended, supported, prepared, and whom I 
heard in Faust, Tannhaiiser, and the Nozze di Figaro before writing 
to you, gave some subject to controversy. To tell you the truth at 
once—Mdlle. Stehle is young, her voice is fresh and strong, full 
from G to C, oppressed over the B flat, then on the middle F there 
is what the French call a hole (un tron dans la voix), the lower 
notes are not particularly full. She is almost entirely wanting in 
‘ distinction ;’ her manner, her singing, her playing are rather 
vulgar. I cannct discover any peculiar gift beyond the full 
freshness of her voice, and if she wishes to become an artist it is 
not impossible that under great tuition she may become one, but 
certainly that she wants very badly. Her reading of Margaret in 
her first appearance was entirely incorrect and unladylike, while 
her silk dress with Spanish ‘“ epaulettes ” was perfectly unlogical. 
She had some nice moments during the evening, and was less liked 
in Yannhaiiser and better liked in the Nozze. She has a great 
fault in the ‘‘attaque” of the notes, which she mostly takes like a 
bad violin-player who slips along the string with one finger before 
catching the right note. But stout and rather plain looking as she 
is, she was more graceful and generally better as Cherubin, and 
Mozart has fortunately so strong a constitution that it is not so 
easy singing him down, and Mdlle. Stehle did by no means sing the 
music badly and did not change it, a great merit with present 
singers who have got respect only for one thing, that is, their own 
effects. ‘The list of the singers to come for the Italian Opera in 
April has probably been sent to you together with the operas, if 
not, I enclose it. ‘The “operaschule,” in which, three years ago, 
famous voices have been received and trained for future immortality, 





has made a hideous fiasco since most of the voices turn out to be 
broken and not one real singer of talent has been shown at the last 
examination. ‘The manager of the Opera, who is at the same time 
manager of this opera-singing school, has probably been anxious 
to show that he is not only perfectly re a of managing an 
opera, but that he does not even understand leading a school though 
he pretends all his titles for being a gern wd of an opera to be based 
on tis having been a good teacher, and has laid down rules as the 
“Press” to-day shows which made success downright impossible. To 
quote one rule:—The pupils are obliged, from the beginning 
to the end of their studies, to sing in and with the chorus on the 
stage, so that a voice that wants tenderness, care, and precaution 
may be broke in an evening’s screaming, and in fact all the voices 
have been led to—naught. The public are disgusted with Mr 
Salvi; the artists don’t pay him the slightest respect ; the Press is 
unanimous like one man in criticising his total inability. Never 
mind, he takes £600 a year for allowing anything to be said against 
him, and there is an end of all hopes for improvement, unless some 
storm carries him off and leaves room for a better man. In the way 
of concerts I have been assured that my concert was, since Liszt’s, the 
best, as far as the public was concerned, as any monetary result 
from the times are bygone when concert-givers, particularly 
soloists, could hope for any benefit. At any rate, I had the won- 
derful satisfaction of my ‘‘ amour propre” to see at four o'clock’ 
announced at all the news-sellers and the Tickeroffice : ‘‘ Alle Sitze 
vergriffen ” (no seat to be had), and I need not tell you that the 
warm reception I received more than flattered my old friends and 
—your old friend. Iam giving a second one, where I am going 
to play all by myself, since here six or seven pieces are the utmost 
the programme will hold. ‘The Empress is expected to come, but 

ou mw with majesties there is no depending on casualties, and, 
if any unforeseen death occur at any court, mourning may at once 
prevent all the members of the court from appearing in public. 
However, we dream. Hellmesberger gave’ the last of his Eight 
Quartet concerts, and Laub did so yesterday. His sound, straight- 
forward, honest playing created for him a great ‘‘ catterie ” here, 
and he did rather good business with his quartets this year after 
having done very little for two consecutive seasons. Zellner gave 
his second and very interesting historical concert with singing and 
harmonium, which he plays very well, indeed ; and a pianist, 
Mr. Epstein, who would do brilliant business in London if Hallé 
or Arabella Goddard consented to give him lessons and teach hir 
touch and the understanding of classical works. ‘The most obe- 
dient of your friends and organ-grinders, 

L, ENGEL. 


M. Venva, who has been known in this town and neighbourhood 
for more than half a century, has announced his retirement from those 


professional pursuits in which he has been so long engaged. Apart 
from his success in tuition M. Venua has been long and favourably 
known to the public for the active and conspicuous part he has taken 
in some of the various movements which have been made in this town 
to —. musical knowledge and musical taste, Many of our 
readers will remember the amateur concerts which were given in this 
town many years ago, and of these M. Venua was the conductor, and 
to his ability was due to a large extent the excellence of these perfor- 
mances. But not only at these, but at other concerts, M. Venua most 
readily gave his assistance, and his talent as a brilliant and accomplished 
violinist rendered his playing a musical treat of no mean kind. And 
now that after fifty-two years of active and honourable exertion, M. 
Venua is about to retire in order to enjoy that leisure which he has #0 
well earned, he will carry with him the good wishes of many former 
pupils and many old friends.— Reading and Berkshire Chronicle. 

Music 1n tHe Civ Service.—A Civil Service Musical Society has 
just been established, which, judging from the disposition already shown 
in all ranks of the service to take up the idea, bids fair to succeed. 
Already, as we are informed, 150 vocal and from 50 to 60 instrumental 
members have given in their names; and, as the number of civil ser- 
vants in London does not probably fall far shert of 15,000, this society 
may, under proper direction, become one of the most important in the 
metropolis. The management is vested in a council of 15, and Mr. 
Frederick Clay, of the Treasury, well-known as an amateur composer 
of merit, has been elected chairman. The society is by its laws bound 
to give three concerts in each year, and the weekly practices will com- 
mence shortly. We only hope that this association will not fall into 
the mistake committed by so many new societies—that of being too 
ambitious at first. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S TRUMPET OVERTURE. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Tres.” 


Sin—In 1848, the year following that of Mendelssohn’s death, a 
litle volume appeared at Leipsic, with the title of ‘ Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, ein Denkmal fiir seine Freunde, von W. A. Lampadius.” 
Sketchy and incomplete in every respect, this Denkmal is, nevertheless, 
the only attempt that has been made to present some connected 
account of the great musician’s artistic life; and parts of it derive both 
interest and importance from the fact that they rest upon the authority 
ofa diary kept by Herr Moscheles, Mendelssohn’s intimate friend and 
adviser. At page 23, Lampadius has the following :—“Am., 23rd 
Nov. producirte Moscheles das eben fertige erste hefte seiner Studien. 
Von Mendelssohn wurde eine Symphonicouvertiire mit dem Hauptgedanken 
von Trompeten eingefiihrt gegeben.” 

Here we find not only the origin of the work, but—with deference 
to Mr. Benedict’s graceful Jn Memoriam—the true reason of its being 
called “The Trumpet Overture.” This was in 1826, three years before 
Mendelssohn’s first visit to England, and therefore three years before 
he could have had any transactions with the London Philharmonic 
Society. The Zrumpet Overture is unquestionably the same which 
was revived seven years later—first, at the Dusseldorf Festival in May, 
1833, and then, on the 10th of June following, at the Philharmonic 
Concerts. Lampadius (page 35) says that the Overture in C introduced 
at the Philharmonic Concert, June 10 (1833), is probably (‘ wahr- 
scheinlich ”) the same as the one given at Dusseldorf; and (page 37), 
forgetting all about the “Trumpet,” places the date of its composition 
as far back as “elwa in den Juhren 1823 oder 1824,” which is simply 
preposterous. But here he is without his Moscheles. That such a 
work should have been composed by a boy of sixteen is doubtless 
extraordinary, but not more so than that the same boy, about the same 
period, should have produced the Ottet in E flat, the Quintet in A, 
ard the overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The Dusseldorf 
Festival of 1833 was the first which Mendelssohn directed—the second 
(in 1836) being the one made celebrated by the production of his 
oratorio, St, Paul. At the festival of 1833 the Zrumpet Overture— 
which, liking too well to abandon altogether, the composer had most 
probably recast—was performed, under the name of “ Grosse Ouvertiire 
in C dur.” Mendelssohn, it must be remembered, came twice to 
London in 1833, the Rhenish music-meeting occupying his attention 
in the interim; and thus it came to pass that Dusseldorf had the 
premices of the re-written Trumpet Overture. Whether the re-writing 
(of which, by the way, Herr Julius Rietz makes no mention) was 
expressly for the Philharmonic Society (also unnoticed in the Catalogue), 
or not, matters little. The Philharmonic possess the score of the last 
completed version, and this, backed by the authority of Mendelssohn’s 
letter, quoted by Mr. Grove from Mr. Hogarth’s little book, suffices to 
justify their right. The symphony promised by Mendelssohn was the 
dtalian Symphony, begun three years previously at Rome, where the 
Hebrides, the Walpurgisnacht, and Scotch Symphony (in A minor) were 
all projected—the first version of the Hebrides, indeed (in possession of 
Herr Moscheles), completely, and a great portion of the Walpurgisnacht 

afterwards entirely re-written) almost finished. 

Unhappily, the Letters do not enlighten us on the subject of the 
Trumpet Overture, The last letter of Vol. I. is dated “ June 1, 1832,” 
from London (during Mendelssohn’s second visit to England); while 
Vol. II. contains no letter either from London or from Duaseldorf dated 
“1833.” But assuming the date affixed by Herr Rietz to the grand 
overture in C to be correct (and with Mendelssohn’s own autograph 
catalogue before him he could scarcely be wrong in this particular), the 
overture first performed at Dusseldorf, and subsequently in London, 
was composed in 1825—eight years before it was heard at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts. ‘The note in the Crystal Palace programme, by 
the way, says nothing about the Dusseldorf Festival (any more thao 
Rietz about the Philharmonic Concerts); it is there described as “an 
unknown overture "—“ first composed in 1825 "—and “ rewritten for the 
Philharmonic Society in 1833,” 

Mr. Grove having seemingly misapprehended what I wrote, will you 
kindly permit me to reproduce as much as is necessary for rectification ? 
Regretting that so fine a composition as the Trumpet Overture should 
never have been published, I go on to say :— 

“True, the Philharmonic Society are in possession of a score, which Mendelssohn 


cane retouching "(I might have added frequently rewriting) ‘his compositions 
~had prepared for their concerts, and which is, therefore, the one he himself would 


” 


have sanctioned ; but the overture was not written expressly for the society,” &. 


The truth is that, instead ot composing a new overture for the 
tociety, he re-composed an old one; and as the society paid for the 
score 1t is unquestionably their property ; but that is no reason why it 
should remain unpublished, seeing that the Italian Symphony, to which 
they had also a claim on similar grounds, has been published nearly 
fifteen years. 





the band of the Dobberan baths, and known in England (through a 
pianoforte arrangement for four hands), although I placed the date of 
its composition a year later than Herr Rietz, 1 never thought of con- 
founding it with the “Grand Overture in C,” performed at the 
Dusseldorf Festival. On the contrary, I said distinctly that the 
overture “ generally known as the Miliary Overture” (1 should have 
added, in England) “ has nothing whatever to do with the 7rumpet 
Overture.” 

Without possessing the slightest claim to the compliment paid me 
by Mr. Grove, in the last paragraph of his letter, 1 have too great a 
veneration for the memory of Mendelssohn, and too great a love for 
his music, to write consciously a single careless word about either. On 
the other hand, I cannot sympathize with the imperfect manner in 
which his Letters have been brought out in Germany, nor approve 
the style in which they have been presented in England; I cannot 
understand the reason why—as in the case of Handel, Bach, Mozart 
and Beethoven, wherever practicable—everything he composed should 
not be given to the world now that he is gone, if only as indices to the 
growth and progress of his extraordinary genius; nor, lastly, can I put 
the slightest faith in a catalogue of his published and unpublished 
works, exhibiting so little research, and drawn up with such apparent 
negligence, as that affixed by Herr Julius Rietz to the second volume 
of his Letters. If there is nobody in Germany to say when such com- 
— as the Symphony in C minor and the Trio No. 2 (in the same 

ey) were written, there are many in England who can inform Herr 
Rietz that the third Capriccio, Op. 33 (dedicated to the late Herr 
Klingemann) is not in F sharp minor, but in B flat minor; that the 
string Quartet in D (Op. 44), the autograph score of which is in the 
possession of Professor Sterndale Bennett, was not composed ** subse- 
quently to 1840,” but in 1838; and that the Reformation Symphony (in 
D minor), which was to have been played at the Conservatoire in Paris, 
has never been played in London. ‘The misstatement about the 
Quartet in D major (Op. 44) is unpardonable, inasmuch as a letter 
from Mendelssohn, at Berlin, to Ferdinand David, at Leipsic, dated 
« July 30, 1838” (Vol. 11. of Letters) absolutely contains these words: 
—I have just finished my third Quartet in D major, and like it much. 
May it only please you as well. I almost think it will, &c.” And this 
very David is (like Herr Rietz) one of those to whom the MS. compo- 
sitions of Mendelssohn were confided, for whom the Quartets, Op. 44, 
were written and to whom they are inscribed. Your Reporrer. 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


Had not Le Médeein malgré lui of the zealous republican, Mare Antoine 
Desaugiers, who introduced in it the revolutionary air, “ga ira,’” been 
as long since forgotten as his Hiérodrame, performed at Notre Dame, in 
celebration of the taking of the Bastille, his Requiem for Sacchini, and 
his other works, it would speedily have succumbed before the eminently 
attractive musical comedy produced by M. Gounod seven years ago, at 
the Théatre-Lyrique. We say musical comedy, inasmuch as the new 
Médecin has not the absolute pretension to be styled an opera, contain- 
ing as it does only three concerted pieces (a duet, a trio, and a sestet) 
of any real importance as to plan and conduct. ‘The French librettists, 
MM. Barbier and Carré—whose task, by the way, is admirably accom- 
plished, and who have retained all that was practicable of Molitre— 
entitle it “ Le Médecin malgré lui, comédie en trois actes de Moliére, ar- 
rangée en Opéra comigue;” but a still more appropriate title would be 
comedy with music; for if we are to regard Le Domino Noir, &c.—to say 
nothing of Le Nozze di Figaro and Ji Barbiere—as legitimate models, 
we can hardly accept for veritable Opéra comique a piece in which there 
is no attempt at a great finale or morceau d’ensemble of any kind. As 
it stands, nevertheless, Le M decin of M. Gounod—whose work, if not 
so elaborately carried out or so thoroughly well sustained, may be 
compared in one respect with Thackeray’s Henry Esmond—is a genuine 
thing; and there is no reason why more examples of the same kind 
should not be produced. The music, from the overture to the end, is 
healthy and vigorous, charming alike by its easy flow of tune, its utter 
unaffectedness, its symmetry of form, and indeed almost invariably 
ingenious artistic treatment. The characters of Molitre are well re- 
flected, that of Sganarelle—* the Doctor in spite of himself”—espe- 
cially ; each of the more conspicuous personages has something genial 
to sing, both in solo and duet; and the subordinates are employed in 
a trio and sestet essentially material to the business of the drama. A 
glance at each separate number may suffice. The overture, lively 
though quaint, well-knit though unpretending, is constructed upon 
themes which are frequently had recourse to in the progress of the 
piece. Scarce one, in fact, but is subsequently reproduced in some 
shape; and as, happily, there is hardly one that does not at once catch 
the ear, each is recognized without difficulty, on recurrence; and 
thus a feeling of unity is obtained, at which, doubtless, the composer 





With respect to the smaller overture in the same key, composed for 


has studiously aimed. The duet, “Cease, prythee, woman” (it is as 
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well to indicate the titles belonging to the English version), upon 
which the curtain draws up, might, but for certain progressions of har- 
mony and modulation, peculiir to the modern French school in gene- 
ral and M. Gounod in particular, have been modelled upon Mozart, ‘The 
quarrel between Sganarelle and his wife, Martine, which culminates in 
the husband cudgelling his wife, could hardly have been musically 
embodied with greater spirit. The quick movement, during which 
the incident of the cudgelling is introduced, and which is in a different 
key from the first, may be regarded as a bridge to lead from the duet 
to the succeeding piece (“* Woman’s vengeance”)—couplets in which 
the bruised and exasperated Martine plots her revenge. This and the 
couplets when Sganarelle consoles himself with the bottle («Soft and 
low thy voice, ny bottle”) may be described, in a word, as perfect. In 
the first the style of the old melody is successfully emulated, amid 
accompaniments of decidedly modern color. In the last we have a 


chanson which, but that the harmony is too uniformly recherchée, might” 


have been written in a very fortunate moment by the late Adolphe 
Adam. Llere is one of several instances where the parallel with 
Esmond would not strictly hold. In the novel its author never forgets 
his primitive design of imitating the prose style of a by-gone age; in 
the opera, although similarly conceived, the composer more than once 
speaks out in the ordinary language of his time, thus relieving, per- 
haps unconsciously, what might otherwise be found monotonous. ‘The 
trio (Good Sir, tell us we pray”), when Valére and Lucas, following 
the instructions of Martine, persuade Sganarelle, by the application of 
the cudgel, to own that he is really what they take him for—a famous 
practitioner of the healing art—is full of the vis comica and most skill- 
fully worked out. ‘'l'his (like the opening) is one of the concerted 
pieces, on a tolerably extended plan, which M. Gounod has found it 
expedient to include in his general design. A few more of the same 
stamp would have been welcome, in a musical treatment of one of the 
raciest comedies of so great a master as Molitre, who, at least, deserved 
to be approached with as much respect as was shown by Mozart and 
Rossini to the satirical Beaumarchais, The finale to the first act, 
though short, is delicious. It consists of a chorus of fagotiers and 
fagotiéres (“ All mortals here”), built upon three themes that might 
have been played upon any shepherd’s pipe, in the days of Ji Pastor 
Fido, so tuneful and thoroughly pastoral are they. Two of these—the 
first (principal) and third—are, in the coda, given simultaneously, with 
admirable effect, the sopranos cr trebles taking the third, the tenors 
and basses the first and broadest melody, in unison. The ingenuity 
with which the two themes are brought together is remarkable, inas- 
much as the subsidiary theme is in the relative minor key to that of 
the other. Nothing, however, can be clearer. A more animated scene 
than this finale—further enlivened as it is by the dance in which all 
take part, when the two melodies are heard in conjunction, and which 
at Covent Garden, it may here be added, is arranged in the happiest 
and most natural manner—could hardly be conceived. The business 
of the finale to the first act—like that of Leander'’s serenade, which 
opens the second—is not to be found in Moliére, but is a very pardon- 
able, indeed laudable, interpolation of Messrs. Barbier and Carré. 
Sure are we that could Moliére have listened to the music suggested 
to M. Gounod, by either or both situations, he would, without a mur- 
mur, have sanctioned their being retained. The serenade (“In youth’s 
season”) has one of the quaintest melodies and one of the prettiest 
accompaniments (the fiddles “ pizzicato”) imaginable. In it Leander, 
who is enamored of Lucinda, daughter of old Géronte, apostrophizes 
the passion of love, in the conventional but never ungracious manner 
of youthful operatic innamorati. The couplets (“ Go wander through 
the world’’) in which Jacqueline, the nurse—whose charms make so 
deep an impression on the supposititious leech, to the manifest concern 
of her husband, Lucas (a sort of Masetto in his way)—proffers such 
sage counsel about marriage, are set to just such a tune as might be 
supposed to proceed from the lips of such a personage, although the 
accompaniment shows an occasional point of harmony or of modulation 
rather too subtle to be precisely in keeping. The note on the big 
drum, at the passage :— 


° 
* Suivons notre désir, 
A chacun son plaisir "— 


is as droll as it is unanticipated. The sestet (“ Now pray, fair maid ”), 
where Sganarelle, before Géronte and the rest, goes through the mock 
ceremony of examing Lucinda, who affects dumbness in order to 
escape a marriage which is against her inclination, is the third and 
last of the concerted pieces of which M. Gounod’s work unhappily 
contains such rare specimens. The materials for this are drawn largely 
from the overture. Nothing of its kind could be better; for, whether 
dramatic coloring or musical treatment be taken into consideration, 
the interest is sustained from first to last. The finale to the second 
act—as brief but as graphic in its way as that to the first—is, like the 
first, built upon a situation not to be found in Molitre. Sganarelle 
introduces a company of musicians into the house of Géronte, with the 





pretext that their music will enhance the effect of his remedies, 
Among them is Leander, Lucinda’s preferred lover, who sings a 
romance, preceded and followed by a chorus. The themes of the 
chorus are borrowed from the quaint and stately opening of the 
overture, both the march and dance in which are appropriated. The 
romance or fabliau (* Prison’d in a cage”)—the original words of 
which— 
“ Je portais dans une cage 

Deux moineaux, que j‘avais pris, 

Lorsque le jeane Chloris 

Fit dans un sombre bocage 

Briller, & mes yeux surpris, 

Les fleurs de son beaux visage," &c.,— 
belong to another work, is a delicate and charming bit of musical 
sentiment. The third and last act comprises a capital mock-bombastic 
air (“‘ Hail, Physic, glorious science”), in which Sganarelle felicitates 
himself on the profitable results of his imaginary skill;—a very 
humorous and spirited scene, with chorus, where a crowd of applicants, 
variously afflicted (in Molitre, two peasants—Thibaut and Perrin, 
father and son—not included in the dramatis persone of the musical 
comedy), appeal to the “Mock Doctor”. for medical aid—which, 
perhaps, might fairly be reckoned as a fourth concerted piece of some 
pretension; a duet for Sganarelle and Jacqueline, omitted from the 
English version, but well worth preserving, if only on account of its 
musical excellence, even at the pains of modifying the situation and 
composing new words to suit an English audience; some lively 
couplets, with quartet “ensemble,” for Lucinda (‘ No, father dear”); 
and another brief (very brief) finale (chorus), in which we are again 
presented with the broad pastoral melody ot the faget-binders (Act 1). 
‘To sum up—however the form of this musical comedy may be defined, 
it is genial and charming from one end to the other. 

Mr. C. L. Kenney, the English adaptor, has done his work with 
much ability. Although he has thrown the prose of Molitre into 
blank verse, his version is as closely literal as possible, scarcely a word 
being superadded. The blank verse was doubtless employed because 
quaint and old-fashioned language is more familiar to English ears in 
that form. The songs, moreover, in which the French librettists have 
adopted the language of Molitre with the least possible variation fur 
the sake of rhyme or rhythm, are in Mr. Kenney’s version equally 
faithful to the text. To conclude (and this is no small praise)—the 
language of the English adapter is almost everywhere as easy and 
idiomatic as the original, and but few and slight shades of its humor 
have been allowed to evaporate in the process of rebottling from the 
taper French flask to the square English recipient. The grossnestes, 
too, are dexterously suppressed and transformed into harmless 
pleasantries. 

We have already spoken in highly favorable terms of the executien 
of The Mock Doctor at the Royal English Opera, and there is little to 
add to our general, though brief, remarks on the first performance 
Every one of the representatives of the dramatis persone works with 
zeal and enthusiasm. Mr. H. Corri’s Domiuique (Sganarelle) is, in a 
histrionic sense more especially, a performance of remarkable ability ; 
Miss Poole, as Martine, the wife who takes so comic a revenge for the 
beating her husband has administered to her, is careful, intelligent, 
and artistic as usual; while the others—Miss ‘Tnirlwall (Lucinda), 
Madame Fanny Huddart (Jacqueline), Mr. Aynsley Cook (Gérontc), 
Mr. Dussek (Valére), Mr. C. Lyall (Lucas), Mr. H. Haigh (Leander), 
even to Mr. Lingham (M. Robert—whose interference between 
husband and wife, however chivalrous, meets with the accustomed 
return)—efficiently promote the general effect. Never were overture 
and accompaniments played with more spirit and refinement than by 
the band which Mr, Alfred Mellon directs so well; and, although no 
grand spectacle was here tu deal with, never was Mr. A. Harris more 
successful in piving life and bustle to the scene than in getting up 
this pl-asant opera, which, with regard to costume, stage arrange- 
ments, and scenery, leaves absolutely nothing to wish. 





Mrs, Jonn Horman Anprews's Svirée Musicale d’Invitation was 
attended by a large and fashionable audience. The ladies and gentle- 
men of Mrs. Andrews’s “* Amateur vocal class” sang a selection from 
Haydn’s first mass, and the “ Hallelujah”. chorus from Beethoveu’s 
Mount of Olives in the first part, in very creditable style. Some part 
songs by Mr. Henry Smart were alxo sung by the same ladies 
and gentlemen. In Spohr’s “As pants the heart,” the voice of 
Master Russell Andrews, formerly of Westminster Abbey, to'd with 
much effect, and a daughter of the concert-giver, Miss Theodora. 
Andrews, exhibited a fine contralto voice in Curschman’s “ Ti prego.” 
In the quartet from Rigoletto Mrs. Holman Andrews took the soprano 
part and was assisted by Miss Webb, Mr. Trelawny Cobham and 
Signor Ciabatta. Mrs. Holman Andrews also played (with Mr. 
Blagrove) Osborne and De Beriot’s duet for the pianoforte and violin on 





airs from La Favorita. Mr. Arthur Butt was the conductor. 
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MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD AT GLASGOW. 
(From The Glasgow Herald, March 7). 


Madame Arabella Goddard gave a piano-forte recital last night in the 
Queen’s Rooms. The audience was very good, for, besides the large num- 
ber of denizens of the West End which Madame Goddard's musical repu- 
tation is sure to bring together, the back gallery was quite filled by 
attentive and discriminating listeners. The programme embraced 
examples of the compositions of Mozart, Beethoven, Woelfl, Benedict, 
and Thalberg. It would be difficult to select any one work of the 
selection as better executed than another. The execution of each and 
all was faultless. Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata elicited a recall. 
The effect produced by the varions movements of this sonata was 
intensely beautiful—it combined, we think, the mechanical perfection 
of Hallé, the grand tone of Thalberg, and that indescribable delicatesse 
which is perhaps only attainable by a lady. A suite of pieces, con- 
cluding with the air and variations, on the ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
by Handel, and also Woelfl’s sonata, “‘ Ne plus ultra,” gave most evident 
satisfaction. Madame Goddard performed Thalberg’s ‘Home, sweet 
home,” & merveille, and Benedict's fantasia on ‘‘ Where the bee sucks ” 
was in perfect accord with Shakespeare’s poetic conception of the 
gentlest of sprites. We have said that Madame Goddard possesses the 
power and grandeur of tone that is so characteristic of Thalberg ; but 
it would be difficult to characterise her precision and equality in runs 
and-shakes. In florid passages the closeness and equality of fingering 
can be likened to nothing but the passage of a diamond point over 
glass. This recital was one of the most delightful soirées musicales of 


the season. 
os 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


At the concert on Monday the quartets were led by Herr Joachim 
the present engagement of Herr Ludwig Straus, who, since the 
beginning of the year, has, with distinguished ability, held the post of 
first violin, having expired. Signor Piatti, too, the eminent violon- 
cellist, made his first appearance. The programme was rich enough in 
itself to stand in need of no extraneous helps ; but with such additional 
attractions the performance became one of extraordinary interest. 
The selection was as follows :— 

PART I. 
Quartet, in C, Op. 59 (“* Rasoumowski") Strings Beethoven. 
Song.—“ The Pilgrim's Song” ... es ae ‘“ +» Mendelssohn, 
Sonata, in B flat, pianoforte is eee ove sce + Schubert. 

PART II. 
Sonata, in E minor, pianoforte and violin 
Song.—“ In Autumn" eee eee ooo 
Quartet, in G, Op. 64, No. 4, strings... “ ap 

Conductur—Mr. Benedict. 


- Mozart, 
+» Mendelssohn, 
es Haydn, 


The return of Herr Joachim is always an event in the musica! 


season—his first ‘coup d’archet” the herald of numberless good things 
to come. He is playing as well asever. That is surely enough— 
inasmuch as to play better than he played when last he was heard in 
England would be scarcely practicable. Of course, every true artist 
has in his mind an ultima thule, after a nearer and nearer approach to 
which he is continually striving ; but he may reach a stage beyond 
which the mere amateur—connoisseur and critic to boot—is unable to 
follow him. There are certain fine shades only perceptible to an 
artist himself, who may have so nearly arrived at perfection, that he is 
never quite content, although thoroughly conscious that its absolute 
realization is not within the bounds of human attainment. Mendel- 
ssohn was such an artist; Joachim is another. For our own part we 
cannot imagine nobler playing—playing calculated to impart greater 
fulness of satisfaction, by its fire, its purity, its unfailing certainty, its 
admirable balance, than that of Herr Joachim on Monday, whether in 
the magniticent Ninth Quartet of Beethoven, the expressive and lovely 
sonata of Mozart, or the genial quartet of the evergreen and inexhaust- 
ible Haydn. We could find no fault, however longing to be critical 
—nay hypercritical. ‘I'he impression produced upon the vast audience 
that, regardless of wind and weather, flocked to St. James's Hall to 
welcome back the popular violinist, was unmistakable. Herr Joachim 
was the Joachim of old—the “ fiddler of fiddiers.” What the quartets 
gained by the re-acquisition of Signor Piatti—as incomparable on his 
instrument as Herr Joachim on his—need hardly be told. The 
“andante con moto” in that of Beethoven—a movement, sui generis, 
without parallel, even in the varied catalogue of Beethoven's own 
works—was enough to show the inestimable value of Signor Piatti’s 
co-operation, But all the rest of his performance was to match. Never, 
perhaps, has the grandest of the ‘ Rasoumowsky” quartets been 
played with more effect. Inspired by the presence of the great 
Hungarian violinist and the great Italian violoncellist, Herr L. Ries 
(second violin), and Mr. H. Webb (viola), as the phrase is, “ surpassed 
themselves "—the last-named gentleman giving out the theme of the 





mechanical accuracy beyond praise. At the terminaticn of the quartet 
—every movement in which was applauded with rapture—the per- 
formers were loudly and unanimously called forward. Haydn's quartet 
(heard for the first time at the Monday Popular Concerts), though the 
last piece in the programme, was not less warmly appreciated. The 
minuet and trio, as fresh as though they had been written yesterday, 
were encored and repeated. Like all who can appreciate genuine art, 
Herr Joachim has a strong predilection for “ Papa Haydn,” and we 
believe would lead any one of the 83 quartets—even the 83rd, which 
the venerable composer, who wrote underneath a half completed 
movement, “Gone is all my strength, old and feeble am 1,” left 
unfinished—with enthusiasm. 

The pianist was Mr. Charles Hallé, who in Mozart's sonata for 
pianoforte and violin (so expressive, genuine, and beautiful, and yet so 
rarely heard), was associated with Herr Joachim, and played his best. 
Mr. Hallé’s solo was Schubert’s very long but very interesting sonata 
in B flat (Op. 140), which may be likened to an extensive and varic- 
gated garden sadly in need of a careful gardener to uproot the weeds, 
to ae and trim, to water and to watch. Schubert should have read 
Bacon’s Essay on Gardens, and have applied its principles to this and 
other of his more ambitious instrumental works. Genius as he was, 
undoubtedly, the faculty of order was wanting in this prolific composer. 
Mr. Hallé played the sonata with wonderful care and finish, and for 
the second time made it acceptable to a Monday Popular Concert 
audience. 

Miss Banks, so deservedly a favorite at these concerts, was the only 
singer; but she introduced two of Mendelssohn’s most tender and 
expressive songs—the “ Pilgerspruch” and “Im Herbst ”—both of 
which she sang to English words, and both in such an unaffected style 
as to charm all hearers. 

At the next concert (the 165th) Herr Joachim, among other thirgs, 
is to lead the quartet in A minor of Mendelssohn, and to join Mr. 
Hallé and Signor Piatti in Schubert's trio. - 


—— ee 
DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Love Chase was produced at the Adelphi on Saturday last, 
Miss Henrietta Simms playing Constance for the first time. The 
young lady—who grew famous in one night as a comedian when 
she performed Helen in the Hunchback with Miss Bateman as 
Julia—was even more admirable in her second than her first 
essay, and has created quite a new sensation in theatrical circles. 
Miss Bateman, restored to health, after some four or five weeks’ 
absence, resumed her performance of Julia on Tuesday and kad a 
great success.—Miss Helen Faucit reappeared at Drury Lane on 
Monday night as Imogen in Cymbeline, and played Rosalind in As 
You Like It on Wednesday-—her first appearance for years in the 
part. Miss Faucit’s Rosalind is a thoroughly Shakespearian 
performance. Of what other modern impersonation—except 
Imogen—could the same thing be affirmed? Miss Faucit was but 
indifferently supported. Mr. James Anderson was Jacques; Mr. 
Walter Montgomery, Orlando; Mr. Walter Lacy, Touchstone ; 
Mr. G. Belmore, William ; Miss Rose Leclercq, Celia; and Miss 
Hudspeth, Audrey. The School for Scandal was revived on 
Thursday, with Mr. Phelps as Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. James 
Anderson as Joseph Surface, Mr. Walter Lacy as Charles Surface, 
Mrs. Herman Vezin as Lady Teazle, &c., &c. 








Miss Fiorence pe Courcy.— The Dover Chronizle, writing about the 
Choral Society’s last concert, at which this young vocalist assisted, 
says :—‘‘ Miss de Courcy sang the recitative ‘There were shepherds,’ 
and the air ‘ Rejoice greatly’ (Messiah), with taste and sweetness. 
Though apparently but young in years, her execution of the solos 
assigned to her in the Mvssiah manifested careful study and consider- 
able ability. In the second part of the programme the two songs sung 
by Miss de Courcy (Arditi’s JJ Bacio and Henry Smart's ‘ Song of 
May ’) were vociferously encored.” 

Mr. H. C. Deacon has been giving some concerts at his residence in 
Wimpole Street. At the first, Beethoven’s quartet in C (Op. 59, No. 
3), for two violins, viola and violoncello, was admirably played by MM. 
Sainton, Pollitzer, Clementi and Pezzi; and the same artists joined 
Mr. Deacon in Schumann’s quintett in E flat for pianoforte, two violins, 
viola and violoncello. The sonata for the pianoforte selected by Mr. 
Deacon for his solo, was Mendelssohn's in B flat (Op. 45), which the 
clever pianist played con amore. Mr. Deacon also gave some small 
pieces for the pianoforte solus, viz., Nocturne by Chopin, a Fantasia 
(Op. 5, in C) by Handel, a Tarantella (in A minor) of his own compo- 
sition, and three of the Pensées Fugitives for violin and pianoforte, by 
Ernst and Heller, to wit, ‘‘ Caprice, “‘ Inquietude,” and “Theme 





ugate in the impetuous and exciting finale with a tone, precision, and 


Original.” 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
(St. James's Hall.) 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIXTH CONCERT, 
(Trento Concert oF THE SEVENTH SEASON), 
Monday Evening, March 13, 1865. 


PART I. 
TRIO, in B flat, Op. 99, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello—MM. 
Cuarves HALLE, Joacuim, and PiaTtr: . . ° ° ° ° 
SONG, “ The Violet " — Miss Barks ° . 
SONATA, in D, Op. 10, for Pianoforte alone~Bir, Cuanues Hauer ° 
PART II. 
QUARTET, in A minor, for two Violins, Viola, and ee 
MM. Joacuiy, L. Ries, H. Wess, and Piatti ° ° . Mendelssohn. 
SONG, * The Maiden’s Dream "—Miss BANKS. . Benedict. 
QUARTET, in D minor, for two Violins, Viola, wa Vv soleineetio— 
MM. Joacim, L. Ries, H. Wess, and Piarrt ° . . . 


ConpucToR - - - Mr. BENEDICT. 
To commence at Light o'clock precisely. 


; Admission, 1s. Tickets of Austin, at the Hall, 
50 New Bond Street; and the principal Music 


Schubert. 
Mozart. 
Beethoven. 


Haydn, 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. 
28 Piccadilly ; Chappell and Co., 
Pubiishers. 

For the accomodation of those who may desire to occupy the same seats at every 
performance, SUBSCRIPTION IVORY TICKETS at £5 (transterable), may be 
secured at Chappell & Co.'s, entitling holders co a special sofa stall, selected by 
tht mselves, fur 20 concerts ; or, two sofa stalls for 10 concerts. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
FIRST MORNING “PERFORMANCE 
TO-DAY, SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1865. 
One HunpReED AND SIXTY-FIFTH CONCERT. 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in C, Op. 59, No. 3 (dedicated to Count Rasoumowski), 
two Violins, Viola, and Violonccllo—MM. Joacuim, L. ae 
H. Webs, and Piatt . 
“*In my wild mountain valley ag (ity of Killarney )—Miss 
Banks 
SONATA, “ The P enteral, ‘ ~ 28, Pianoforte alone—Mr. Cuanizs 
HALLE . ° . . 
PART Il. 
SONG, “ Name the glad day "—Miss Banks ‘ 
GRAND TRIO, in B flat, Op. 97, Pianoforte, Violin, and v ioloneello 
—MM. Cuarves HAtie, Joacim, a and Piatti ° ° 


Beethoven, 
SONG, 
Benedict. 


Beethoven, 


Dussek. 
Beethoven. 


Mr. BENEDICT. 


ConpucTor, - - - 


| "HISTOIRE de PALMERIN dOLIVE filz du Roy 





4 Fionenvos de Macrponsr et de LA BeLLe Grane, fille de Remicius, Empereur 
de Constantinople, by LAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 
of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for 81x Guineas, (no diminution of price). 


Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Will shortly appear. 


‘*MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT.” 
NEW WORK, by JOSEPH GODDARD, (Author 


of “The Philosophy of Music.” Those who may desire to become Subscribers 


A 


to the above work are respectfully requested to forward their names to the Author at 


67, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. The following are among the names 
already received :— William Chappell, F.S.A., Augustine Sargood, Esq., John 
Boosey, Esq., J. Ella, Esa., W. T. Best, Esq., and G. W. Martin, Esq. 

Price to Subscribers is 5s. ; after publication the price to purchasers will be 6s. 6d. 





TY MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 


M* R. JOSEPH GODDARD has a few original Musicau 
Lectures to lentes eulente St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 





N oO T I c E 8. 

To ApvEntiser S.—The Office of ‘THe MustcaL Wortp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLisiers AND Composers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Per furm- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL Worp. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
LEEDS ORCHESTRAL CoNCERTS.—Next week. 


| Che Musical World, 
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A GENEALOGICAL DISQUISITION. 
(Concluded from page 131.) 
HE Harmonicon (ii.,p. 73) has inits Paris news the following, 
dated March 13, 1824 :— 


“A sort of fatality attends poor Barilli, an amiable excellent man, 
and much esteemed by the public. He lost his wife in the flower of 
her youth and beauty. Madame Barilli was known to all Europe for 
the true and enchanting manner in which she sang the principal parts 
in Mozart’s divine operas. His son was ravished from him by a cruel 
malady, Some months ago a fraudulent bankrupt (now in London) 
[ ?] robbed him ot all the fruits of his industry and economy ; 
and very recently he has had the misfortune to break his leg. [This 
was bya fall in the theatre]. The administration of the Théitre- 
Italien, as a proof of their esteem and of their gratitude for his past 
services, have determined to give him a free benefit on the 21st of this 


month.” 

Now here is a very “loose end” in my genealogical web. For 
Ihave no means of determining what, if any, family connection 
there was between those Barillis and a certain Caterina Barili 
(the name has lost an 1), who sang Romeo in Bellini’s J Capuletti, to 
Virginia Wanderer’s Giulietta, at Crema in 1833, and was called out 
by the audience. I trace her afterwards, as prima donna appear- 
ing successively at Crema, Odessa, Florence, Rome, Naples, Milan, 
Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Madrid; and in 1842, at Piacenza, where 
during the Carnival, as we read in the Leipsic Music Zeitung, “for 
her benefit the Barili (Caterina) gave Norma, in which her daughter 
Clotilde sang Adalgisa.” Now from 1834 on, you will find that 
whenever ‘the Barili” is prima donna, the tenor Patti is sure to 
be included in the company, and from 1842 she assumed the name 
of Barili-Patti. Notices of her at Cremona, Vincenza, Vercelli, 
Corno, and Crema, bring us down to the Carnival of 1846, when 
she disappears from the European operatic annals, so far as [ have 
the opportunity of examining them. 

In 1844 the prima donna in the Carnival operas at Cremona was 
a songstress, very much praised in the reports, especially as Lucia, 
and as Alice (Jtobert le Diable), named 'Truffi. Very soon after- 
wards she begins to be called Barili-Trufli, and sings in successive 
stagioni at Bergamo, Trieste, Rome, and finally in the spring of 
1847, at Turin. 

And now, why this long story made up out of old journals, and 
about persons long since passed away ? Simply because, according 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, I cannot take my ‘davy on 
it, that the Caterina Barili-Patti above named was the mother of 
Adelina Patti. I cannot prove from any sources of information at 
hand. I cannot show that she has a hereditary right, soto speak, 
to be a great artist as a Aescendant of the Barilis of Paris, of the 
Bondinis of Dresden and Prague. In fact, my genealogy is all at 
loose ends. But the young songstress has already taken a position 
in the world of art, which gives interest to the question, whether 
she be not another instance of family talent descending through 
several generations, and at length culminating in genius. 

**'Provator,” in Dwight’s Journal of December 3, 1859, in writ- 
ing of Adelina’s first appearance in opera as Lucia, gives various 
particulars in relation to her family connections, her education, 
and the like. I add from his article—which my own recollections 
in part substantiate—something to the “ web.” 

Adelina Patti’s mother, ‘* they say, was a prima donna, and in 
1813 was engaged in the opera at Madrid. On the night of the 
8th of April she appeared as Norma, one of her favorite parts, avd 
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on the 9th little Adelina was born. From that date the mother 
lost her voice, and always declared that it had gone to her child.” 
Mr, They Say, ‘‘ Trovator’s ” authority, seems to be mistaken here 
in part, for the Caterina Barili-Patti who opened the spring cam- 
paign in Madrid, Feb. 1, 1843, as prima donna in Donizetti's 
Marino Faliert (LZ. M. Zeitung xlv., p. 483) “with great ap- 
plause,” sang, as we have seen above, in various theatres down to 
1846. “In 1844,” continues ‘‘ Trovator,” ‘‘ the whole tribe of Patti 
emigrated from Italy to this country [the United States], and the 
embryo prima donna thus crossed the ocean when barely a year 
old.” Here is again a conflict of dates, provided that the Madrid 
Caterina Barili-Patti be the mother of Adelina. ‘* She (Adelina) 
has lived most of her life (excepting when on a concert tour in 
Cuba with Gottschalk) in New York. During this period she had 
had every possible advantage for musical education. If a census 
could be taken of her relatives—the Barilis, Pattis, and Stra- 
kosches—the world would be astonished at the result ; but thefamilies 
are too prolific even to admit of classification.” 

The members of the ‘“ tribe” which ‘‘ Trovator” names, are 
these : a Signora Barili [Patti], a beautiful songstress, with whom 
a son of Colonel Thorne, a New York millionaire, made a love 
match, was disowned by his father in consequence, and who dis- 
appeared with his beautiful wife in South America. She was 
Adelina’s eldest sister. Amelia, the next sister, married Maurice 
Strakosch, the pianoforte player, who went to America some eighteen 
years since. Then there was Carlotta Patti, the next sister, teacher 
of music in New York, giving her lessons in half a dozen langu- 
ages. Then there were three brothers Barili—Ettore, Nicolo, 
and Antonio—the first two tolerable singers, the other a promising 
young composer; and Adelina’s brother Carlo, who before the 
American troubles broke out was a violinist and leader of an 
orchestra in New Orleans. Be We Es 

os 
MUSIC AND MYSTERY. 

CCORDING to the German papers, on the 1st February, at 
the express command and in the presence of the youthful 

king, a performance of compositions by Herr Richard Wagner, 
under the personal direction of that eccentric author and composer, 
was given in the Residenztheater, Munich, all the members of the 
Royal Orchestra lending their assistance. The performance, for 
which his Majesty had issued invitations to only a very limited 
number of persons, lasted till ten o’clock. ‘The pieces executed on 
the occasion, were, according to report, to be repeated shortly 
afterwards in the Hoftheater, for the benefit (?) of the public at 
large. This sounded well and seemed to prove that Herr R. 
Wagner was in as high feather as ever with his Royal patron. 
But, if all that has since been said and printed is true, or, indeed, 
only a tithe of it, then have the fortunes of the Musician of the 
Future suffered from ‘a frost, a killing frost.” ‘The Siguale says 
that, if certain mysterious reports from Munich are to be credited, 
Herr Richard Wagner has already forfeited the favor of the King, 
for, at the last representation of Der Fliegende Holliinder, the 
Royal box remained perfectly dark! If this were an_ ordinary 
matter, and Herr Richard Wagner an ordinary musician, an 
Englishman might suggest that there is such a thing as too much 
even of a feast, and that the King of Bavaria might simply leave 
his box unoccupied for one evening, because he had heard 
Der Fliegende Hollinder rather frequently already, and did not 
care about listening to it so soon again. He feared, perhaps, he 
might come to know it by heart, and, bearing in mind the old 
proverb: “Familiarity breeds contempt,” wisely stopt away, and 
passed the evening in playing billiards, drinking Lagerbier, or 
engaging in some other equally sensible amusement. But 











this is not an ordinary matter, nor is Herr Richard Wagner 
—thank goodness!—by any means an ordinary musician, and, 
therefore, we will endeavour to refrain from making any more 
suggestions and limit ourselves to a statement of facts. The 
first fact we beg to bring emphatically before the notice of our 
readers is that the German public appear to be as much in the 
dark as the Royal Box itself was. The Miinchener Nachrichten 
declares there is no foundation for the reports concerning the 
Royal displeasure, while the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung of the 
same date, namely, February 12th, asserts most positively-—so 
positively, indeed, that it is worth while giving its own words— 
that: ‘“‘R. Wagner has completely trifled away (verscherst) the 
Royal favor, and trifled it away, too, in such a manner that it is 
only to be hoped a feeling of mistrust may not be aroused so very 
soon in the youthful monarch’s heart, which is so good and noble.” 
The same paper says, moreover, that, on the 12th February, Herr 
R. Wagner had left Munich. But it is asserted Herr R. Wagner 
did not fall alone. Reports are current that Dr. Nobl, lately 
appointed, as the readers of the Musica Worip may recollect, 
Honorary Professor of Musical History at the Munich University, 
has also incurred the King’s displeasure, and gone to pass a few 
weeks at Vévey, on the Lake of Geneva. err Hans von 
Biilow, likewise, has got mixed up in the “shindy.” It was 
hinted that, besides Herr R. Wagner, his particular friends or 
‘‘chums,”—** Genossen” is the German word employed—had, 
like the great Futurist himself, taken undue advantage of 
the Royal favour. Hereupon Herr Hans von Biilow, evidently 
in a towering rage, seizes his pen to state that he is the only 
person among Wagner’s ‘‘ Genossen” who has any dealings with 
the Court, and concludes by designating the anonymous writer 
of the article as an infamous calumniator. Another accusation is 
that Herr R. Wagner wanted to make the Royal purse pay for a 
portrait of him painted by his friend Pech. This called forth Herr 
Pech, who, in the Miinchener Nachrichten, attirms, most emphati- 
cally, that he never, in any way whatever, sought or received the 
slightest remuneration from the Royal purse for the portrait of his 
old (langjihrig) friend. Really, as Sir Lucius O"Trigger has it, 
‘the quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands.” Now ‘‘ Donde 
fuego se hace, humo sale,” like tke ‘*mobled queen,” in the 
opinion of that ancient and aristocratic but amusing flunkey, 
Polonius, ‘is good.” ‘There must be something or other at the 
bottom of all this hubbub, though, probably, no small amount of 
exaggeration as well as of ingenious invention has been expended 
on the matter. ‘There is such a process—by no means an unfre- 
quent one—as making a mountain out of a molehill. There is, 
also, a Latin fable, headed ‘‘ Ridiculus Mus,” to the same effect. 
One thing, at any rate, is certain. Herr R. Wagner had not left 
Munich on the 12th February, because, on the evening of that day, 
he was present, in the Hof-Theater, at the performance of his 
Tannhiiuser, being, on its conclusion, vociferously called for. He 
did not appear, however, because, as Herr Kindermann, the stage- 
manager, informed the audience, he had quitted the theatre. But 
there is, on the other hand, another thing equally certain: on this 
evening, also, did the Royal Box remain without a tenant. A third 
thing, quite as certain as the two proceeding ones, is: the number 
of the Augsburger Allyemeine Zeitung for the 15th February con- 
tains the following letter to the editor :— 

“Solely to allay any anxiety of my friends in other parts of the 
country or abroad, I declare to be false what was stated concerning me 
and my friends here in the Munich correspondence of yesterday's Al/ge- 
meine Zeitung. Ricnarp WaGnNen.” 

This is explicit ; itis more ; itisstrong. ‘“ False”—“ Fulsch "— 
is an ugly word, and will, doubtless, put the Allgemeine on its 
mettle, and set it about searching, with true German perseverance, 
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for evidence of the truth of what it has advanced. Meantime, 
without in any way prejudging the case, attention may be called 
to the excessive shortness of the denial forwarded by Herr R. 
Wagner to the Allgemeine. He is not generally so chary of pen 
and ink, nor, as a rule, celebrated for hiding his light under a 
bushel. What the Allgemeine says may be “ false,” and yet Herr 
R. Wagner not the favorite he once was with his royal patron. If 
he were, would not he have favored the public with some flourish 
thereanent, in his usual dogmatic, grandiloquent, and fearfully 
involved style ?—a style of which no one can form a notion save 
those who have been compelled to read it! ‘This is a question 
which Time may answer. Meanwhile, the Spanish proverb quoted 
above may be translated in the vernacula Galliz lingua: “Il n’y 
a pas de fumée sans feu.” 

In a large capital, such for instance as London, or even Paris, 
an affair of this description would not create a very great sensa- 
tion ; in Munich, it has simply turned everything topsy-turvy, and 
conjured up a regular storm in a tea-cup. Nay, it has, for a time, 
actually cast into the shade the famous Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion. Every one takes part in the controversy, which is not always 
conducted with that urbanity and politeness we might expect in 
such a place as the capital of Bavaria. The newspaper-writers 
have especially distinguished themselves and proved that, in their 
opinion — probably on the principle of good wine needing no 
bush—courtesy is superfluous in the enunciation of fact, or what 
German journalists suppose fact. 


| 


To the Editor of the MustcaL WortD. 
EAR SIR,—I venture to offer a few remarks concerning the 
passage involving consecutive fifths, quoted from Rossini by 
Herr Engel, in his letter from Vienna, which appeared in your 
number of February 25th. The following is the passage iu 
question, of which Herr Engel remarks, ‘it makes on the 
harmonium a charming effect.” 
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I believe the reason the fifths in the above passage lose the 
harshness generally characteristic of consecutive fifths is,—the 
upper notes of the intervals in question are also upper notes of 
intervals of a sixth, of which interval the bass of the passage 
constitutes the lower notes. On the same principle that consecu- 
tive fourths are rendered agreeable by the incorporation of a sixth 
and a third into the combination, as under, 














it would appear that consecutive fifths may also be rendered 
agreeable. It will be observed that in Rossini’s passage there are 
also consecutive fourths involved, whose effect is diluted by their 
notes forming simultaneously portion of other intervals which are 
imperfect consonances, as in the case of the fourths of the last 
example. The fact of the passage given by Herr Engel sounding 
“charming” on the harmonium, par ezcellence, supports my 
explanation. Played on the harmonium, the sizths, which form 


the saving clause of the passage, would have their full effect ; 
whereas, on the piano this would, evidently, not be the case. 
Perhaps the explanation I have tendered is obvious; if so I must 
apologise to you and to your readers. I am, yours truly, 
JOSEPH GODDARD. 
136, St. Paul's Road, N.W., 6th March, 1865. 











MR. PHASEY. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 
IR,—Having had my attention directed to the letters of Gog, 
Grub, Cerberus, Dartle Old, &c., published in your paper of the 
4th inst., and preceding numbers, and likewise been suspected of 
the authorship thereof, I desire to publicly state such letters do not 
emanate from me; and further, to state that I deem it a great 
liberty my name having been used without my authority, and by 
inserting the same in your next number you will much oblige, 
Yours obediently, ALFRED JAMES PHASEY, 
(Member of the Crystal Palace Orchestra, Sydenham.) 
March 9th, 1865. 
SSS 
MANN’S TESTIMONIAL. 
(Communicated.) 


Subscriptions in aid of the Fund now being raised for presenting 

a Testmonial to Mr. Manns, the conductor of the Crystal Palace 

Orchestra, will be received by any member of the committee, or 

by Mr. Holt in the French Court in the Crystal Palace, up to the 

15th April, on which day the subscription list will close. A Time- 

iece, which is to form part of the testimonial, may he seen in the 
rench Court. 





The Misses Emttie and ConsTaNcE GEorGI, who made so 
favourable an impression on the habitués of the Operas at Madrid 
and Barcelona, are now in Paris, and have accepted engagements 
for concerts and private soireés, up to the 20th inst., when they 
return to London for the season. 


Mr. W. Harrison has announced his benefit at Her Majesty's 
Theatre for Thursday next, when Wallace’s Maritana and a 
“selection” from the School for Scandal will be given. Mr. 
Harrison will make his debut as a comedian in the part of Charles 
Surface on the occasion. 


A Wuuistiine Artist.—‘' At the Theatre An Der Wien,” 
writes a Parisian journal, ‘‘an immense concourse attended to 
hear the whistler, M. Piccoloni, from London. M. Piccoloni, who 
is a man of middle height and an elegant exterior, whistled, with 
accompaniment of pianoforte, the serenade of Schubert and the 
cavatina, ‘‘ Casta Diva,” from Norma. He whistled double notes 
with great distinctness and his shake was irreproachable; the 
sound is of the most agreeable quality, as well in the medium as 
in the highest part of the register. His intonation was never at 
fault, and one might be led to suppose that he was listening now 
to the song of the nightingale, now to the full and sonorous voice 
of the quail, and anon to the trill of the lark as it soars into the 
higher regions of the empyrean. ‘The success of the whistler was 
emphatic ” 


St. PETERsBuRG.—(From a Correspondent).—On Sunday, 26th 
February, the Italian Opera season was brought to a close by 
David’s opera, Ercolano. The following sixteen o were 
performed :— La Sonnambula, La Favorita, I Puritani, Faust, 
La Traviata, Un Ballo in Maschera, Il Barbiere, Dinorah, Otello, 
Lucia, La Forza del Destino, La Gazza Ladra, Rolla, Il Trova- 
tore, Ernani, Ercolano. Faust is still the chief attraction here, 
as everywhere, notwithstanding some Russian long eared music 
critics and Wagner's followers. One of those critics, by name 
Scroff, a would-be Russian apostle of the Zukiinft, wrote an opera 
full of discordant noise, abominable shriekings of all instruments 
at one time, and without a single particle of music. ‘The Russians 
only hear this no music because it was composed by a native. 
There are rumours that he is writing another opera in the same 
style—the subject taken from the Russian history. But to return 
to the Italian opera : two new operas were performed, viz., David's 
Ercolano and Ricci’s Rolla. The former, with pretty, but very 
bright music, was effectively performed, and fendidly got up. 
About the second, the less said the better. Madame Barbot is 
engaged for three years more, with a salary of 80,000 francs for 
each. She previously received only 60,000 francs. C. G. 

Pracue.—The Cecilia Association have announced a performance 
of Le Désert by Félicien David. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


As astronomers from their observatories look out with eager and 
searching glance for some long-expected comet and sweep the hori- 
zon in every direction for the earliest approach of the luminary, so 
the musical watchers of Paris daily look out with greedy eyes for the 
coming announcement of the A/ricaine, and turn their gaze from 
journals to posters in wistful anticipation. But M. Perrin is silent 
and nothing has been divulged as to his intentions. Now that the 
triple congé of Signor Naudin, M. Faure and Mademoiselle Sax 
has been granted by Mr. Frederick Gye, the manager of the Royal 
Italian Opera, London, the director of the Grand Opéra, however 
desirous to have the new work brought forward as soon as possible, 
is determined not to hurry his artists, but do exactly what would, 
in his opinion, have been done had Meyerbeer himself superintended 
the rehearsals. Now, everybody that knows anything of musical 
matters must be aware how exacting Meyerbeer was in regard to 
the number of rehearsals of his operas, and what extraordinary 
pains and care he was desirous should be expended on them. M. 
Perrin remembers well the anxiety of the illustrious composer, and 
has made up his mind that the Africaine shall have as many 
rehearsals as the Huguenots and the Prophéte, as a matter of course 
not troubling him about the ‘‘ repetitions” of the Etoile du Nord 
and the Pardon de Pléermel, as not appertaining to his theatre. 
How M. Perrin has satisfied himself as to the exact number of the 
rehearsals devoted to the Huguenots and the Prophéte I cannot 
tell; but he is resolved to carry out reverentially what he imagines 
would be the intentions of Meyerbeer. At Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre 
or the Royal Italian Opera the Africaine would be produced in a 
month; but then look at the energy of Mr. Costa and Signor 
Arditi, and still more look at the talent comprised in the English 
orchestras. In reality there must be something decidedly rotten 
in the manner in which rehearsals are conducted in Parisian 
theatres, nor can I for the life of me understand why so much 
delay should be necessitated. As regards the production of the 
Africaine, I can give your readers no idea, It seems to me that 
carefulness is carried to far too great an extent in the preparation. 
If what I hear be true the bestowal of pains is altogether a farce. 
One piece in the Africaine, I am told—a march, if I remember 
rightly—was rehearsed at first with every instrument singly and 
separately, and, when each player was considered to have mastered 
the music, the piece was rehearsed by the whole band. Fancy how 
much hurt Sainton, or Lazarus, or Harper, or Carrodus would 
feel if asked to learn his part after this fashion. Does M. Perrin 
seriously believe that Meyerbeer would have pursued the same 
course with the instrumentalists of the Opéra band how difficult 
soever the music presented to them might be? I cannot believe it. 

The Italiens is about to lose its bright particular star. Malle. 
Adelina Patti is called for so loudly at Madrid that M. Bagier is 
compelled to assent to her departure, as she had been promised in 
the prospectus and more than half the season is past. ow to fill 
up her place, or by what means to supply the want of attraction 
her absence will create, the director knows not. Madame Penco 
will follow Mdlle. Patti, but can hardly be said to succeed her. 
Knowing they are about to lose her the habitués of the Opera 
rush to hear Mdlle. Patti whenever she appears. A few nights 
since the Barbiere was given, and really (except the music—but 
that has not much interest for the Parisians) there was no attrac- 
tion but La Patti; and yet the receipts amounted to.15,000 franes. 
Signor Corsi was sadly out of his element in Rossini’s music and 
Beaumarchais’ Count, and almost made a fiasco. Martha, too, 
was given for the young diva, and made an immense success, the 
Lady Henrietta being one of Mdlle. Patti's most brilliant and per- 
fect achievements. In addition to Ricci’s opera buffa, Crispino e 
Comare, a new opera, La Duchessa di San Giuliano, by a com- 
cog unknown to me, named Signor Graffigna, is in preparation 
or Mesdames Charton-Demeur and Meric-Lablache, Signors 
Fraschini, Delle-Sédie and Agnesi. La Duchessa di San Giu- 
liano, I am told, has been composed many years, but has never 
been a nor is it published. The fact of its not being 
published, by the way, may in some degree account for its non- 
production on the stage; for do not music-publishers now-a-days 
exercise the utmost influence with managers, to the extent even 
of regulating the performance or non-performance of certain un- 





tried operas of which the scores have been bought and submitted 
to the public in print? If I am rightly informed, /aust was 
brought out at Her Majesty’s Theatre through the intercession of 
Messrs. Chappell of Bond Stret; Le Médecin malgré lui through 
the same eminent firm at the Royal English Opera, Covent Gar- 
den; and Mirella by Messrs. Boosey at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Well, all I can say is, that the public is more indebted to pub- 
lishers than managers. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that if 
the music of these operas had not been published, or was not about 
to be published, the publishers, who are remarkable for the keen- 
ness with which they look after their own interests, however en- 
thusiastic in the cause of Art, would have simply allowed the 
composers to take care of themselves. The subject of the new 
opera is not merely tragic but horrible. It recalls indeed the 
sanguinary plots of some of the earliest English dramatists, and is 
founded on a Florentine legend of the fifth century. ‘The hero is 
one Veronico Cibo, a nobleman of Florence, whose wife has been 
faithless to him, and who, to be revenged on her, has had her 
lover’s head es off, and at a banquet presents it to her 
under cover garnished and served in the neatest culinary fashion. 
Here is a sensation scene with a vengeance, before which the in- 
genuity of the most fearless dramatist of the Porte-St-Martin 
must grow pale. How the elegant audiences of the Italiens will 
receive this dainty dish remains to be seen. ‘That Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, Mr. ‘Tom Taylor, or Mr. E. 'T. Smith may think it 
worth while to transfer the incident to the Princess's, the Olympic, 
or Astley’s is more than probable. ‘There has been nothing really 
new on the stage for some time. ‘The music of Signor Grafligna, 
of which I hear good accounts, is said to possess the melodic flow 
and grace of Donizetti and Bellini. The fire and passion of Verdi 
would better suit such a subject. 

I went to a Concert given some evenings since by the eminent 
pianist, M. Alexandre Billet, and heard a very excellent selection 
of music. ‘The concert opened with Hummel’s Septuor, remark- 
ably well executed, more particularly the pianoforte part by M. 
Billet. Of the other performers Mdlle Try, the fair violoncellist, 
is entitled to especial mention. M. Billet’s other performances 
comprised Beethoven's Sonata, op. 109 ; two Lieder ohne Worte by 
Mendelssohn ; and an Andante and Polonaise by Chopin. 

Here is the programme of the third Popular Concert of Classical 
Music (third series) given on Sunday last :—Symphony in B flat 
—Beethoven; Suite d’orchestre (1718), Intrada, Cavatine, 
Garotte—J. S. Bach; Overture to Athalie — Mendelssohn ; 
Andante et Menuet—Mozart ; Overture to Tannhdiuser—Wagner. 

Paris, March 7. MONTAGUE Suoor. 


EnGLisH OrperA AT MANCHESTER.—It will not be decided until 
the 20th inst. whether there are to be any performances of English 
opera, by the Covent Garden company, at the Princess's Theatre, 
Manchester. 

Roya Enctisn Orera.—Le Meédecin malyré lui has been 
repeated every night since the first performance, and will be 
continued until the termination of the season, which will take 
place next week. ‘he success of M. Gounod’s opera his been 
remarkable, and no doubt it will constitute one of the earliest 
attractions of next season. 

Mitan.—Yesterday evening, at the Carcano, we made the ac- 
quaintance of the charming and talented young lady, Signora 
Emilia Arditi, sister of the eminent Chef d’orchestre, Luigi Ar- 
diti, Pupil of our esteemed Nicolo Bassi. Signora Arditi proved 
herself a thorough artist by her expressive, inspired, and masterly 
execution of the fantasia of the Maestro Ferrara, and another 
fantasia by her brother. Both Signora Arditi and her master, Pro- 
fessor Bassi, were repeatedly called before the curtain. Signora 
Arditi’s instrument is the violin,on which she holds out every pro- 
mise of being a distinguished player. 

Mr. Acuitar’s Matinees.—At the last matinée the following was 
the programme:—Sonata in B flat—Beethoven; Prelude and Fugue 
in C sharp—J. 8. Bach; Variations in A—Mozart (Miss Aguilar, 
pupil of Mr, Aguilar); Le Serenade and Le Chant des Moissoneurs— 
Alfred Holmes; Sonata in A minor—Aguilar; Lieder ohne Worte— 
Mendelssohn ; Fantasia on /-ucia—Aguilar; Nocturne in B—Chopin; 
The Birds at Sunset—Aguilar (Miss Aguilar); Valse Brillante— 
Aguilar. The rooms were crowded, and Miss Aguilar made a very 
favorable début. 
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Muttoniana. 


Dr. Shoe being suddenly called from Shoebury, Dr. Queer has 
consented to launch this week’s shipfull. 


Asout Apr'PooD.e. : 

Dear Dr. Suor,—I have to apologize for my delay in answering your 
last communication, but you know how I am circumstanced. So many 
insane cases now on hand, which require my unremitting attention. 
I only returned home late last night—quite floored as you may suppose 
—but no svoner had I read your kind note respecting your new protégé, 
Ap’Pooule, than leaving my frugal supper untasted, I hastened to the 
Isle of Dogs, where I had no difficulty in tracing him. I regret tosay 
that I can hold out no hope of his ultimate recovery. It is one of 
the worst cases of hpdrophobia that ever came under my notice, 
During the short time I was with him he howled and barked, and even 
hit in the most savage manner. My custom is, as you know, to resort 
as much as possible to the soothing system ; I therefore, endeavoured by 
degrees to engage the poor fellow in conversation, but was unlucky 
enough to allude to his disgraceful letter which appeared in your 
paper, to the consternation and dismay of his family. On this he 
started up with renewed fury, quoting from his own monstrous pro- 
duction, “ Silence in the ranks !” “March,” &c. I had nothing for it but 
to make him quail under my glance,—you know how I can look !—and 
as scon as 1 had induced a temporary calm, I tied him by the leg to 
his bed-post, and left him to his canine reflections. 1 have since made 
many inquiries as to his antecedents, and have ascertained that he 
was formerly a drummer in a regiment I am not at liberty to name, 
from which he was ignominiously dismissed for drumming out of time 
and place, His existence since then has been most precarious, and 
having been driven to associate with the lowest dogs, he has unfortu- 
nately got a bite of so venomous a nature, that all his fluids have 
turned to gall, and his heart—as I have ascertained by auscultation— 
has become completely ossified. The moral result of this tremendous 
physical derangement is confirmed and hopeless misanthropy! He 
must be strictly watched, to prevent his doing any injury to others. 
Strange to say, he appears to respect his own person, which perhaps 
may be regarded as the most cheering symptom in his otherwise 
desperate case; but I confess myself bafiled this time, and must again 
entreat your aid, which, in the recent case of the bubbles, was so 
eminently successful. or them I prescribed—as you suggested— 
strong doses of hell-ebore, which, combined with total abstinence from 
all musical irritation, have entirely restored them to sanity and to the 
society of which they are now more than ever the brightest 
ornaments. Do what you can for the ex-drummer, et vale ! ; 

Ever faithfully, A. Quack, M.D. 


Dr. Queer does not conceive that the foregoing calls for any 
remark. 





A Goop-For-Notuine Poem. 

Sir,—That you should have discovered that lam “good for nothing” 
by no means surprises me. J found that out ages ago, and have long 
since rallied from the depressing effects of the discovery. You will 
catch it when Ap’Mutton comes home for inserting so many of my 
letters, because some obtuse people might fancy that the Musical World 
is the “nothing ” for which I am “ good.” However, 1 have no wish 
to get you into a scrape, and, therefore, in this my farewell letter, I 
beg to inform the readers of the AM. W. that you have hit the right 
nail on the blockhead, for I really am detestably bad at everything, 
especially at rhyming, as the following execrable doggerel clearly 
proves :— 

O talk not to me of tie songs of the grove, 
Or of dickey-birds up in the sky, 

My ear requires clarinets, flutes, and trombones, 
So you see my requirements are high. 

Let those who love warbling get up with the lark, 
Let them stand in a cold, dewy field, 

To the Palace V'll hie to see with what ease 
Little Manns the white baton doth wield. 

With ease did I say? That alas, is not true, 
Most uneasy his movements are all, 

Tis baton unceasingly lashes the air, 
And seems almost ready to fall. 

When perched on his chair, with his stick in his hand, 
And his hair waving wildly about, 

He looks like a scarecrow to all his poor band, 
Ilow they wish they could only get out ! 


He views them all sternly, once more throws his hair 
From his pale, intellectual brow, 

He stamps with his foot, and he holds up his stick, 
Tis the signal for starting the row. 








A row ‘tis indeed, for there's far too much brass, 
The poor fiddles you scarcely can hear, 

And Manns knows that, too, for when Saturday comes, 
Siz additional fiddlers appear. 


Who dares thus to censure poor Manns and his men, 
Has he really a wolf in the fold, 
No, no, Sir, oh no! ’ Tis not one of the band, 
Tis that “ good for nought” fool, 
Dante Op, 


Dr. Queer has nothing whatever to say to the foregoing. 


To Dr. Taytor Sor, Esq. (Faute de mieux.) 

Srm,—I am delighted to find there is yet some esprit de corps in the 
C. P. Band, and that seven of its members write to deny that 
the letters alluded to were written by any of the artists fortunate 
enough to be under Herr Manns’ baton. (When I say seven members, 
I ought perhaps to say only one, for I have my suspicions that those 
letters were written by one artist or at one person’s suggestion, no 
doubt the wise man and oracle of the C. P. Band). It was ouly at the 
last concert that I kept saying to myself between the acts or parts as 
you musicians call them, “I wonder that fellows who render so 
admirably such divine works can ever stoop to bickering or back- 
biting, and I am surprised and vexed they should ever descend from 
their pedestals to write scurrilous letters, more or less aimed at the 
general who leads them from battle to triumph, who is quietly but 
surely pushing them to the public’s intense notice,” etc., ete. (My 
other reflections were too cursory to be recorded in print.) Now ] am 
assured those letters were not written by any member of that band, 
but by somebody who hasn’t no reputation nowhere. (Vide Videavake’s 
letter.) 1 beg to withdraw that absurd letter of mine, and to apologize 
to the members of the C. P. Band collectively. I do so most 
agonizingly—from the bottom of my heart, and vice versa—and I am 
willing that my apology be published in any of the daily papers at 
anybody’s expense (say Wideawake’s.) Moreover, gentlemen of the 
C. P. Band, I beg to inform you that I admire you all pyramidally, and 
more when you interpret the great works of the gigantic masters, 
works I cannot understand, I avow, but to which I could listen for 
ever (that is, if every conductor in London won't get hold of them 
and play them six times a week for five-and-tweuty years without 
interruption, you know perdriz, toujours perdriz ?). Indeed, I more than 
admire you—I somewhat love you—as I do the green fields round 
about Sydenham, the sweet flowers in your lovely garden, the bright 
blue sky I have so often seen over you. the balmy breeze that has so 
oft caressed my city fevered brow, and the tu'pn’y bits of square yellow 
cake I have many times prigg’d during the crush off the bar near the 
great orchestra. But, as I said before, I apologize, admire, and some- 
what love collectively, and I may add, because you go the way you 
ought to go. Thanks to the clever little man Mann’s, perhaps if 1 
knew the seven individually I might pause to appreciate them before I 
vouchsafed my kindly sentiments. However, from their epistolary 
style, I have no very great antipathy to comment to them whata good 
soloist is or ought to be before he attempts to summon the attention 
of ten thousand ears (at two ears a piece this would suppose 5v0U 
people) to listen to his version of any operatic piece. But beture doing 
so I will just annotate the seven letters. 

1. Cerberus pays but a poor compliment to M. Papé’s execution. 
Tyler as a soloist is but a beginner and without any pretensions, and 
surely anybody on terra firma could have told us M. Papé’s tone is not 
equal to that of Lazarus. Cerbe:us had better stay where he is and 
goin. May it never be too hot for him. 

2. A Hound. Read this and amend: ‘ Libertatem auiem velementis 
spiritus dictis pariter ac factis testatam, ut non invitaverim non exlusei im ; 
que inter virtulem posita, si salabri modo se temperaverit, laudem : si, quo 
non debuit, profuderit, reprehensionem meretur. Ac vulgi sic auribus yia- 
tior, quam sapientissi mi cujusque animo probubilior est, utpote frequentius 
aliena venia, quam sua providentia tuta, etc., etc.” So you see, L/ound, that 
being out of bounds you are reprehensible—and that your style of 
letter is only likely to please the vulgar—you are narrow-minded and 
untravelled, and you must learn that a good Dutch artist is quite as 
good as a good English one; that Vedemeyer is a good steady leader, 
although a Dutchman, and that no une need be ashamed of playing 
second to him, that your horns are good, notwithstanding the first one 
is also a Dutchman, and lastly, O Hound! that if you are in the C. P. 
Band you are no doubt a good artist, although an Englishman. 

3. 1 wish to ask Wideawake whose name Mr. Phasey should have made 
in London but his own? Wideawake I should say might uticr better 
things fust asleep, let him try for six days and six nights, but wake up 
for Saturday’s concert, and be careful how he italicizes for the future. 

4. 1 decline having anything to say to Syntaz, for his low, ill bred, 
suicidal assertion that “ musicians are generally a most illiterate set,” 
Mr. Ap’Mutton would tell him that éalent covers a multitude of sins. , 
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5. Dear Snap, Joachim being a first-rate fiddler, J alack! am not 
even a fenth-rate; but I can nearly play Rode’s variations. I fiddle a 
little chez moi, au coin du feu. Say Mr. or Herr Manns for the future, 
and lift your hat. 

6. May Gog live long to read his own letters, but let him be careful 
of taking an overdose. If the drummer's drum head is an ass’s skin 
his frequent mistakes are pardonable, and Gog must get a prepondera- 
ting share of thwacks, The subjects are up enough and roaring 
without my getting them up any more. 

7. Dartle Old—I cannot appreciate a solo after the twenty-first time 
of hearing. In my next I will tell you what a soloist ought to be to 
please me, Ap’ Poodle, i.e.. THE PUBLIC. 

P.S.—As to the seven letters, collectively: “ Armet se duritia pectus 
necesse est, dum horride ac tristis severitatis acta narrantur; ut omni 
mitiore cogitatione seposita, rebus auditu asperis vacet”—which meaneth, 
my seven, that in presence of such sad and ferocious onslaughts one 
ought to button up tight, and be a callous dog to read such trite bosh 
as——. J’ours, my seven—au revoir, Ar’P. 

‘P.P.S—As for you poor would be's—believe me— philosophise. 
“Omnia nimirum habet, qui nihil concupiscit” (“Happy is he who 
doesn’t want to play a solo, for he hasn’t got the chance.”) = Ar’P. 


Dr. Queer is persuaded that the foregoing speaks for itself. 


A Worp witH Dr. Suog. 

Mon cuer cHov,—In this cab age you might have sent a Hansom 
for slips 1 and 5 of my letter before you sent to press—there was plenty 
of time. You know I don’t believe in your quinquennials, venerable 
and seedy chou. My hitherto private, and by the present public, 
opinion is that you are a shuffler, or, as our worthy friend, Van P—— 
(the illustrious translator) says, ‘‘a choufleur;” and I wouldn’t be in 
your shoes for a trifle when the boss comes back. By the bye, stash 
your nonsense with me, my master. I'll none of your doddi-poljolt- 
headed sarcasms; and when you entreat me, don’t say you do it respect- 
fully, for I know what that means—so,I say, stash it. What the 
devil led Ap’Poodle to mix up with the Crystal Palace affair ?—Jobber- 
nowl—as if he hadn’t enough to do to keep Ap’Mutton’s rent-roll 
clear—and quarter-day coming on, too, after this hard winter—and as 
for the three gold mines, it’s my opinion that the guv’nor ought to 
blame no one but Poodle. Shares have gone down to 3s. 6d. I sent 
slips 1 and 5 by mistake to the Quarterly, and they lost no time in 
printing them as they were—so claim compensation. ‘Thanks for 
preciput ; say eight guineas more and I'll finish the essay on ‘“ Oppig- 
nerating.”—Yours, &c., O’Grapy. 

Dr. Queer opines that any observations on the foregoing would 
be superfluous. 

Prancenvo Motto! 
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v. Alhambra ”’—are of moment to the history ot the profession, of 
which I was once an humble member. 

Mr. Besley stated that in front of the Alhambra there is “a space 
like the grand yard in the time of Elizabeth, where persons could sit 
down and take refreshment, drinking and smoking, as used to be the 
case at the Blackfriars Theatre, with the exception that in the olden 
time the pit was open to all the winds of heaven.” Now, I beg leave 
to assert that the Blackfriars Theatre was never er» ‘o the winds of 
heaven, but that the pit was as much covered over ~ hat of any Lon- 
don theatre of the present time. The King’s Serv» ts, as I and my 
company were called in the reign of James I., used in the summer 
time to pertorm at the Globe, on the other side of the river, and here 
the pit was uncovered, or, more properly speaking, was a yard, such 
as the learned counsel evidently had in mind. I should be contented 
to think that Mr. Besley merely mistook the Globe for the Blackfriars 
—a natural mistake enough, as both belonged to the same company— 
did I not find him speaking of the yard, or uncovered pit, asa place 
where the audience sat down and took refreshment, As far as the 
refreshment is concerned, of course the “groundlings” could, if they 
pleased, bring apples and nuts in their pockets; but sitting down there 
was none, for the yard was unprovided with seats. It was only in the 
pit of the covered theatres that the spectators were accommodated 
with benches, In my time theatres were divided into “ public” and 
“ private,” these words not being used in the same sense as at present. 
Both classes were open to the public, but the so-called “ private” 
theatres were fitted up with a greater regard to luxurious retinement, 
one of the chief distinctions between the two classes being that be- 
tween an uncovered yard without benches and a covered pit with seats. 

Bursiae’s Guost. 


Dr. Queer is wholly at a loss to comprehend the foregoing. 


A Worp or Two rrom “ Pazzo.” 

No, Sir, No; it could not have been a growl you got from the ex- 
soprano the other day ; it must have been a squeal, and a piercer too! 
The shelved Siren, however, is evidently a gentlewoman, and knows 
what she is talking about; still, I cannot for the life of me understand 
how it was worth her while to remonstrate, because certain newspaper 
reporters are unable to discriminate between a mezzo-soprano and a 
contralto, For my own part, I am so delighted with all singing and 
singers, that I hail a mezzo or even a quarto with equal satisfaction ; 
perhaps owing to an agreeable peculiarity in my mental constitution, 
namely, that I am always satisfied with everything and everybody ; 
should I not be a rare critic? In fact, I was about to solicit your 
patronage in that line. If you want any comments in the right spirit 
on the performance of any vocalist orfinstrumentalist, just give me a 
hint, and you shall have what I am sure, both you and they will 
appreciate. Sopranos especially, of every grade, from the top to the 
bottom: of the scale are my delight, and as long as I have breath I 
mean to support them through dense and rare—I mean through thick 
and thin. Fastidious listeners tell me sometimes—just at the moment 
too when I am most entranced — “She is singing dreadfully flat.” 
Well, and what then? if I don’t find it out, or choose, as,thefSpaniards 
say, to dissimulate it—Anglice—to affect not to be aware of it? 
Another favorite remark of the scorners is, ‘““ What horrid faces she 
makes! Faces indeed! I should like to see how they would look, if 
they were obliged to sing those variations or that Rondo! I am sure 
my face would never come straight again! I plead guilty to a mouth 
of unusual extent laterally, and if I were to take to singing could 
come out with a mouthful, I promise vou! But to return to the 
sopranos, I repeat that I will not hear a word against them, nor indeed 
against vocalists of either sex. I am too grateful to them for the 
pleasure they afford me, to peck at them when they are above or below 
the mark, that is, when they are sharp or flat. My couleur de rose 
tendency invests all I see or hear with that agreeable hue, and when I 
am listening to a singer or player of the softer sex, I cannot resist the 
impression that an angel has descended on earth for my especial grati- 
fication. Ignorant enthusiasm on my part, no doubt, but excusable, 
quand il s'agit des dames, of whom I am the avowed champion. Do not 
however suppose that I am insensible to the merits of tenors and 
basses; but to expatiate on their excellencies would too much extend 
this already formidable letter, which, very probably, you may not 
like; if so, you have your long established alternative ; but if, instead 
of lumping, you should allow ita place in your attractive publication, 





Dr. Queer suggests that the foregoing tells its own tale. 


Tue Buackratars THEATRE. 

Sin,—As one of the original patentees of the Blackfriars Theatre, 
which formerly stood close to the site of your office, I venture to 
correct two inaccuracies which occur in Mr. Besley’s speech, made 
yesterday at the Marlborough-street Police-court. Those inaccuracies, 
though they do notin any way effect the merits of the case—“ Managers 





you would much gratify your's delightedly, Pazzo. 


Dr. Queer would feel obliged by a further explanation. 


Srx Queries From A Woman. 

S1r,—I am a woman, and this is my first appearance in print, so most 
likely no notice will be taken of my letter, particularly as I have chosen 
a theme which has already been handled in every conceivable way, 
namely, the Crystal Palace band and their conductor’s doings. I do 
not know any member of his band, but being very often in the concert- 
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room, and having read (without fatigue) every letter which has ap- 
peared recently in the Musical World, I feel interested in the subject, 
and beg permission to offer a few remarks. Is nobody either able or 
willing to answer the various questions-which so many of your corre- 
spondents have most properly asked? It strikes me that if the follow- 
ing queries could be satisfactorily answered the correspondence which 
0 sadly upsets poor Manns would terminate :— 

1. Why has Mr. Watson been shelved ? 

2. Why are there no flute solos ? 

8. Why has Mr. Phasey only played once in seven months ? 

4. Can it be maintained that the flageolet is superior to the flute, and more 
suitable for an orchestral concert ? 

5. How is it that such an immature performer as Mr. Wilmore (cornet) is 
so often brought forward, while finished players like Crozier, Wells, and 
Phasey so rarely perform ? 

6. Are we really to believe that Mr. Manns prefers the rubbish written for" 
the flageolet to the classical music composed for tho flute, and does he really 
think that Mr. Wilmore is so superior to Mr. Phasey as to be entitled to so 
very much more encouragement ? 

it seems to me that these questions ought to be answered, and in the 
hope that they will be, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

O. Ap’ Mutton, Esq. EvurTerre. 

Dr. Queer is satisfied that the foregoing six questions involve at 
least seven answers, 

A Lerrer From Punon. 

Dear Suox,—A most vile conundrum has been sent to me, embedded 
in an impertinent letter. I cannot insert either, but send it to you for 
Muttoniana, in order that you may joke upon it. When is Ap’Mutton 
returning? I hope there is no truth in the report that he is about to 
traverse the Atlantic and mix in Yankee politics. We can’t afford to 
lose such a man.—Yours ever, dear Shoe, 

85, Fleet Street—March 11. Punch. 

P.S.—Do you join the next Punch dinner? Horace Mayhew said he 
thought you would come. I want to introduce you to Tom Taylor, 
who says he has been told you wrote that Pantagruel masterpiece about 
The Hidden Hand, though of course I knew well enough it was Mr. 
Ap’ Mutton. . 

Dr. Queer is at a loss to know in what sense to interpret the 
foregoing. 

A Lerrer To Puncu. 

Dear Pouncu,—I append a perfectly harmless musical con., which 
may or may not (it’s all the same to me) deserve a place in your ex- 
tensively circulated and very influential journal. At all events it has 
the merit of being easily understood, which I fear is not always the 
case with your mysterious Essence of Parliament. No preciput required. 
Silence a negative.—Yours positively, Oraanum GrinpEr. 

Why is an itinerant dealer in small wares like an organist? 

P.S.—If you don’t print this in your next, I shall send it to your 
rival, Ap’ Mutton. 

Dr. Queer has no idea why an itinerant dealer in small wares is 
like an organist. He did not think he was. He thought he was 
like a pedlar. Dr. Queer is sleepy and must now go to bed. 
Phillips Queer (H.B.) 


Shoebury, Boot and Hook—March 10. 


‘THinp MrppLesex ARTILLERY VoLuNTEERS.—This distinguished corps 
gave a concert, under the patronage of Lieut.-Col. the Right Hon. Lord 
‘Truro and the officers of the regiment, on Monday evening, at the 
Vestry Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea, which was filled by an elegant 
company—most of the members of the choir appearing in uniform. 
The concert passed off satisfactorily, and several of the vocal*pieces were 
redemanded and repeated; among others, the aria,“ Ah! mon fils,” 
Prophéte, sang by Miss Palmer ; “Coming through the rye,” by Miss 
Robertine Henderson—who appears to be a great favorite of the “sons of 
Mars ;” and Mr. Weiss’s setting of “ The village blacksmith,” sung by 
Mr. Lawler. Two duets, by Mendelssohn, « O wert thou in the cauld 
blast” and “ May Bells,” sung by Miss Henderson and Miss Palmer, 
were warmly applauded ; as well asa trio, “ Viva la danza,” by Signor 
Roberti, sung by Miss Henderson, Mr. Edwin Roe, and Mr. Lawler. 
Mr. Henry Bird was the pianist, who performed with much applause 
“ La Rapidite,” by Mr. Vincent Wallace, and a fantasia on Irish airs, 
Several part-songs were given during the evening. Sergeant-Major 
Bridges, conductor. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Geran Reep.—Royau Gautery or Intusrration.— 
The new entertainment here, entitled A Peculiar Family, is from the 
pen of Mr. William Brough, and will be produced on Wednesday 
next; the Gallery being closed to-morrow and Tuesday to ensure 
completeness in its representation, We shall thus be deprived of the 
morning representation of the Soldier's Legacy on Tuesday. The 
Sleeping Queen, we see, is advertised for next Saturday. 





EpinsurGcu.—tThe third concert of the Philarmonic Society took 
lace on Wednesday evening, before a large and brilliant audience. 
There was the usual orchestra of fifty-five performers, Mr. Hullah 
conductor, with Herr Joachim and Madame Arabella Goddard as 
soloists. ‘The programme was as follows :— 
Parr I. 

Overture, Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn. Quintett, Wind Instruments, (Reicha,) 
Flute, Mr. H. Nicholson ; Oboe, Mr. A. Nicholson ; Clarionet, Mr. Maycock; 
Horn, Mr. Greuner; Bassoon, Mr. Hutchins. Concerto, Pianoforte, No. 4, 
(Prof. W.S. Bennett,) with orchestral accompaniments, Madame Arabella 
Goddard ; Symphony in G, Letter Q. (Haydn). 

Parr II, 

Concerto, Violin (Beethoven), with orchestral accompaniments, Herr 
Joachim. Solo, Pianoforte, Fantasia on airs from Gounod’s Mirella (Lindsay 
Sloper), composed expressly for Madame Goddard. Notturno, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream (Mendelssohn). Solo, Violin, Chaconne (Bach), Herr Joachim. 
Overture, Le Medecin malgre lui (Gounod), first time in Scotland. 


The overture to Ruy Blas was played with precision and spirit. 
Haydn’s symphony in G, letter Q, which was performed under 
the auspices of the composer himself, when the University of Ox- 
ford conferred on him a degree, was equally happy, more especially 
in the adagio and finale. ‘The notturno from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and M. Gounod’s overture were both well given, and 
listened to with satisfaction. Reicha’s quintet, performed by 
four eminent instrumentalists belonging to the orchestra, was 
warmly received. If we were to select any one for special 
commendation, it would be Mr. A. Nicholson, on the oboe. 
Herr Joachim, on entering the orchestra, was greeted with 
enthusiasm. He played with a power and brilliancy impossible 
to surpass. Equally great in the allegro and the larghetto, his 
ure, broad tone, attack, masterly bowing, and delicate regard to 
ight and shade, combined with the perfection of his execution in 
the concerto, drew down applause such as a few years ago no clas- 
sical display could have elicited from an Edinburgh audience. Se- 
bastian Bach’s Chaconne, for violin, without accompaniment, was 
layed with as marvellous skill and received with equal favor. 
Both these works require considerable musical knowledge for ap- 
preciation, and their success shows that it was hardly nec for 
a great violoncellist who visited us the other day to select pieces 
utterly trivial, for performance. Madame Arabella Goddard 
layed with that perfect taste and finished execution which we 
had occasion to notice at more length in connection with her con- 
cert on Saturday. In the concerto, a musician-like work of a 
thoroughly solid character, she was well seconded by the orchestra; 
and the warmest applause followed her graceful and elegant Ply. 
ing of Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s admirable fantasia on Mireille. The 
concert altogether gave great satisfaction, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of vocal music. 

Mrs. J. Hotman Anprews’ Soirées, which are attended chiefly by 
amateurs of vocal concerted music, are admirably conducted. Mrs, 
Andrews enjoys a well earned reputation as professor of singing, and is 
an excellent musician. At her last soirée a selection from Haydn's 
First Mass, Spohr's “As pants the hart” (sung by Master Russell 
Andrews, late senior chorister at Westminster Abbey), and Beethoven's 
“ Hallelujah to the Father,” were comprised in the first part of the 
programme, and in the second some part songs by Mr. Henry Smart, 
&c., were rendered with marked delicacy and taste. Mrs. Holman 
Andrews accompanied the vocal inusic with eminent ability. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


ORAMER oo. (Limited).— Up the Alma's‘height,” by the author of “ Hearths and 
watchfire.” 

Asner & Co. (Berlin—F Schneider).—‘* Chronologisches verzeichniss der worke Lud- 
wig Van Beethoven,” von ALEXANDER W, THarer. 

Franz Toexiu.—" Mozart's Briefe, nach den Originalen herausgegeben," von Lupwia 


Koa.. 
Appison & Co.—* Can happy hours,” ballad by F. A. Git. 


Adbertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persian, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen fully establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER’S 


Rducational 


Works. 


KUHE’S Pianoforte Tutor -~ - 
(In the Press) 





CZERNY’'S 101 Exercises, complete 8 0 
Dittoin Two Parts “- - each 4 0 
CHOPIN’S Six Studies, Op.10 - 6 0 

Or in separate numbers- each 2 0 


CRESCENTINI'S Twelve Sol-feggi, 
complete - - - - -10 0 


Orin Two Books -_ - each 5 0 


GARCIA (Manuel) Method of Sing- 
ing for Medium Voice] - -10 6 


GIARDINI, Singing Tutor for Bari- 
toneor Bass - - - - 60 


ROMER’S School of Singing- -10 6 
WASS’ Complete Singing Method- 6 0 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 








Just Published, 


SIGNOK ARDITS 


LOrologio, 


NEW SCHERZO. 


Sung by Mademoiselle Volpini and 
Mademoiselle Carlotta Patti. 
IN ITALIAN, 


3s. 
IN ENGLISH, 
3s. 
FOR THE PIANO, 
33s. 
AS A POLKEKA, 


3s. 


This charming Polka movement promises to become 
as popular as “Tl Bacio.” 


Boosey & Co., 28, Holles Street. 
Just Published, 


GOUNOD'S 


NEW 


Valse Ariette. 


IN ITALIAN, 
IL MESSAGIERO D’AMORE, 


3s. 


IN ENGLISH, 
THE MESSAGE OF LOVE, 


3s. 


FOR THE PIANO, 


As. 
Boosey & Co., 28, Holles Street. 
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SydneySmiths 


FOUR 


NEW PIECES. 


THE FAIRY QUEEN. 


GALOP DE CONCERT. 


Price 4s. 


PRIERE DES PELERINS. 
TABLEAU MUSICAL 


Price 4s. 


FETE HONGROISE, 
MAZURKA 


Price 4s. 


DON GIOVANNI. 


BRILLIANT FANTASIA ON 
MOZART'S OPERA. 


Price 4s. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MAYENCE, BRUSSELS, & PARIS: 
Messrs. SCHOTT. 





“The New Opera of LARA appears to be a real wagons.” 


LARA, 


A. MATLLART 


Now being Played at HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE with the most brilliant success. 


THE FAVORITE SONGS. 
When our Noble Count comes back . 
Her eyes’ bright glances, (Romance) . 
Watch for ever keeping 
The merry bells shall ring 
To a far distant past, (Romance) 
Arab Song . 

When Lara marched, (Drinking Song) 
From that dread past, (Cavatina) 
Father to me, (Ballad) 


ANOTHER VERSION. 


My Father's ancient name. 
Words. by J. OXENFORD, Esq. 








26 
2 6 
- 26 
26 
26 
3 0 
3 0 
26 
20 


(The new 


26 


ra for Voice and Pianoforte, price 25s., bound 
Sheen ee and Illustrated. ? 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS: 


G. A. Osborne. Fantasia, introducing the Popu- 

lar Romance, “To a far distant past”. @) 

W. Kuhe. Transcription ‘aha: 8) 
H. W. Goodban. “The wy bells shall. ving." 

Transcribed . > ‘2 6 

40 

0 








Rummel. Fantasia . 
Rimbault. Gems from “ Lara,” "easily arranged, 
each 1 
.. When our noble Count comes back. 
. Chorus of Ladies. 
. The merry bells shall ring. 
. To a far distant past. 
. Arab Song. 
- When Lara marched. (Drinking song.) 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Coote. Lara Quadrille ’ 0) 
Coote. Lara Valses . : ; Sree seat : 0 
0 
D 





T. Browne. Lara Galop . > ° 
SOLOS & DUETS, ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRA E 


METZLER & Co., 
37, Great Marlborough Street, London. 
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